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"/ndfam on Green River," by A. |. Miller, oil, 21 V, by 36 i riches 


the art, and history of America, 
shop in the unique Museum shop and 
dine at the Rendezvous Restaurant, 


Upcoming Events 

"A Centennial Celebration of Eakins' Portrait of Cushing" - special exhibition through April 16 

"Gilcrease Rendezvous 1995" - exhibition of sculptures by Sherry Sander and paintings 
by David A. Leffel - April 28 through July 9 

Rendezvous Fair - free, public fair on Saturday and Sunday, April 29 and 30 
Summer Programs for Children 
Tours of the Gardens at Gilcrease 


Gilcrease Museum is open Tuesday through Saturday from 9 to 5, Thursdays until 8, 
Sundays and federal holidays from l to S. Open Mondays from Memorial Day through Labor Day. 

1400 GILCREASE MUSEUM ROAD * TULSA. OKLAHOMA 74127 * 918-596-2700 








RANCHOS DELUXE 28 

The catered cowboy life is the specialty of these 
three dude ranches, where guests punch cows, 
then dine by candlelight. By Nancy Woodard 

THE HUNT FOR EL LAGARTO 36 

Four men make a Huck Finn -like voyage down 
a primeval river, buoyed by rumors of mammoth 
aJ I iga t o rs , By Mich a el Va ught 

CLASSIC DESTINATIONS: 

INDIAN COUNTRY 42 

international travel without crossing the state 
line? Here's our guide to the landmarks and 
culture of four Oklahoma-based Indian nations, 

THE CALL OF THE WI LD 52 

Coon hounds are mysteriously encoded to pur- 
sue their quarry with a zeal beyond reason. 
Seems coon hunters are a lot like their dogs. By 
Burkhard B tiger 

UNFADED LOVE 62 

Fans of Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys have 
carried a torch for sixty years. When they get 
together, it’s still the best ticket in town. By 
Barham Palmer 
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Covert overnight accommodations at the Coy - 
o te H i Us Ra nch n ea r Cheyert ne; ph otograp h by 
Richard Smith. This page: Little River : 




D O U M A 

HopMewa-Laguna Storyteller 



Molding the imagination of the 
young and old through stories of long 
ago and far aum: 

For booking or oltier information, call 
(306) 499-3757, or write: Eldrena Douma, 

Route 4, Sox 89-E r Amarillo. Texas 79119 
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Wishing You Were Here 

W e work in a tall building in Oklahoma City, but there is never 
any question that we live in a western state, 1 realize this every time 
our staff orders out for pizza. Though we've done it many a time (it ranks 
with chocolate as a deadline fuel), there is always a brief moment of panic as we won- 
der if the delivery boy will actually agree to come to our fourth-floor office. 

This would never occur to one in New York City, where delivery boys flutter 
through the halls of high-rises with the regularity of pigeons. But my theory on de- 
livery hoys in Oklahoma is that most are only a generation removed from pony ex- 
press riders. In other words, they're great on wheels (and under fire) but they op- 
erate under the old cowboy adage: “Never walk when you can ride.” 

Hence, their reluctance to deliver pizza to any customer higher than the first floor 
—and the Sooner State's abundance of drive- through windows. 

It is such small idiosyncrasies such as this that keep Oklahoma more western than 
not. For those of us who live here year-round, it is easy to grow blind to the details 
that distingu ish us from other places. But one need only drive the freeways of southern 
California where sightings of pickups (much less horses, oil rigs, combines, or cattle) 
are a rare oddity or walk the streets of Boston where scuffed cowboy boots and hand- 
tooled leather belts (emblazoned with the owner's name on the back) are conspicu- 
ously absent to realize that something is amiss. Or as I've come to believe: missing. 

Schooled to think that the exotic and 
cultural only exists in foreign lands, we fail 
to appreciate how inherently different our 
own culture is from much of the rest of the 
U.S.— much less the world. We take for 
granted the cowboys, Native Americans 
(the most of any state in the union), and 
roughnecks that make this state unique. 

We don't see the beauty slumbering un- 
der our own noses. 

Which is why in this, our annual travel 
issue, we pause to look at the best of the 
Oklahoma West, the part open to any 
intrepid traveler. We visit working 
ranches now operating as dude ranches, 
four Indian nations, and Cain's ball- 
room in Tulsa — that hallowed temple 
to western swing — as well as rodeos, 
powwows, and the occasional chuck 
wagon feast. 

In the process, we try to capture on 
these pages the feeling that travel at its 
best evokes in a person's soul: a sense 
of freedom, possibilities, and adven- 
ture. You may not set out into the 
wilds of Oklahoma in a johnboat, like writer Michael Vaught and photographer David 
Fitzgerald did this past year when they went in search of alligators in McCurtain 
County's Little River, but if you are like us you'll love tagging vicariously along as 
the two adventurers explore man's fad nation with the mighty El Lagarto. 

Bon voyage. And drop us a postcard. —Jeanne M. Devlin 


Postmark Oklahoma: 

The Miller Brothers' 101 Ranch spanned 
1 10,000-acres of Ponca country $ housed the 101 
Real Wild Vfef Show, and gained a world-wide 
reputation for the caliber of its cowboys. Its legacy 
endures in every small ranch along Oklahoma's 
blue highways. 
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Lydie’5 Legend 

E.W. Marland’s Tragic Love 


F irst Lydie was his niece, then 
his adopted daughter, then his 
second wife. E.W. Marlands love 
for Lydie was so strong he 
reportedly built his masterpiece 
Italian-Renaissance villa for her in 
the late 1 920s. 

Marland, a multimillionaire 
oilman and founder of Marland Oil 
Company (now Conoco), lived a 
lavish lifestyle with Lydie in the 
mansion, known as "The Palace on 
the Prairie” for its luxurious 
Florentine design. But their 
happiness was cut short less than 
two years after they moved into the 
mansion when E.W. lost his fortune 
to the “wolves of Wall Street” 


Lydie never seemed to recover 
from E.W.’s death in 1941. She 
eventually disappeared from Ponca 
City — when she returned 22 years 
later, she was a destitute and 
lonely woman. 


JRarland Rf a ns /on ( s/a/e 
( Conference Genier ^ fo/el 

l H)| MONL’Ml NTKOAD, P0NJCA CltYrOK 74*04 


Visit the Marland Mansion 
in Ponca City to relive their tragic 
story. Browse the magnificent 
55-room mansion and retire to 
quaint quarters in the adjacent 
hotel and conference center. 

Tell us you saw this ad in Oklahoma 
Today when making your 
reservations and receive a 1 0% 
discount (based on space 
availability). 


Tel. (800) 532-7559 / (405) 767-0422. 



We ye. G ol 
Yotuir NiamLer 
For Fine! 


Introducing the Eufiiuh 
Tourism Hotline, just call 
I-SOO-4-EUFALA toll free for 
all your Eufaula-area tourism 
information needs 24 hours a 
day. Call and you'll get weather 
and lake conditions, a com- 
plete community special events 
calendar, MegaStar concert 
updates. Fountainhead Resort 
information and real estate 
news. Give us a call! 

1-800-4-EUFALA 


Or write City of Eilfauta. £0 So* 684. Eufaula, OK 74432 


C^/ou G^n oitex / . . . 

r Xo experience the Land Run and the Oil 
Boom at the Rose Stone Inn in Ponca City. Arrive to hors 
d'oeuvres and discussion in the great room. Retire to 
sumptuous quarters decorated in Baronial. Queen Anne, or 
Art Deco. Wake to a china-and-linens breakfast. Shop the 
galleries, antiques, and boutiques of downtown Ponca City. 
Stroll Cann Gardens, jog the greenbelt and tour Oklahoma’s 
largest refinery. Golf the verdant greens around Lake Ponca. 
Celebrate the plays of the Poncan, the 101 Ranch Rodeo, the 
Grand National Motocross. Dream the dreams of Pioneers 
and Indians, Cowboys and Oil Men in the museums and 
Marland Mansion. And return renewed. 


me ^XJ ione 

Grace of a European Hotel. Spirit of America. 


120 South Third. Ponca City, Oklahoma 74601. 

Write for free information or call (SOO) 763-9922 for reservations 
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Tsa-La-Bi Ancient lane 


TSA-LA-GI ANCIENT VILLAGE 

A guided tour through the Tsa-La-Gi Ancient Village will take you back in time to a 
16th-century Cherokee settlement, authentic in every possible detail. Early May 
through late August, Tuesday through Saturday. 

CHEROKEE NATIONAL MUSEUM 

Multimedia exhibits and innovative displays present the story of the Cherokee, from 
man's arrival on the North American continent through modern times. Open year- 
round. 

TRAIL OF TEARS OUTDOOR DRAMA 

The bittersweet story of the Cherokee unfolds in an evening of intense drama, 
pageantry and dance. Trace the Cherokee from their ancestral origins in the Eastern I 
Highlands to their forced relocation to the wilds of the land that would become •» j 
Oklahoma. Performances June through August, Tuesday through Saturday nights. - ^ 

The Cherokee Heritage Center is located approximately three miles south of v ' 

Tahlequah, Okie., on Willis Road. For additional information please call (91 8J 456-6007. - 






LETTERS 


Our article on the restoration of Our Lady's Cathedral in the heart of Oklahoma City (No- 
vember 1994-January 1995) generated more mail (and photos of other church favorites) than 
any article in recent memory. We'd like to extend our congratulations to the community of 
Tonkawa for its First Presbyterian Church making the National Register oj Historic Places and 
apologize for the spelling gaffe in our story on Our Lady's — yes, indeed, it's apse not asp, as our 
sharp-eyed readers quickly pointed out to us. 



Enid's Gothic restoration. 

GOTHIC CHARMS 


Thank you for the article on the restora- 
tion of Our Lady’s Cathedral. It is good to 
know that this building is being preserved. 
Just for the record, the restoration of our 


Gothic Church of St. Francis Xavier here in 
Enid was completed in 1 99 1 by Ecclesiastical 
Designer Jean Poulin of Omaha, Nebraska. 

I would invite you (and your readers) to 
come to our parish for a visit to see our 
stained-glass windows; these beautiful works 
of art, which were imported from Germany 
in 1921, date to when the church was built. 

Steve Conrady 
Enid 

SHARING FAVORITES 

There is another church I have visited in 
the city of Wilburton. It was built at the 
turn of the century. It is wonderfully pre- 
served and in use today. Sacred Hearth 


Catholic Church is a beautiful little church 
with an interior worthy of your magazine. 
The church has a caretaker, Minnie 
Appling, who recently received an accom- 
modation from the Pope, I believe. 

Patricia Pendleton 
Dulzura, California 

Father Bradley of Sacred Heart confirms 
both the pristine condition of the Wilburton 
church and the papal award and medal recently 
bestowed on Mrs. Appling for her long-time 
work in preserving and caring for the church. 
Our congratulations to Mrs. Appling. 

THE RIPPLE EFFECT 

“A Faithful Restoration” is an inspirational 
article about The Cathedral of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. The articles about other churches 
of other denominations in other townsshowthat 
faith comes in many (architectural) forms. 
What a Christmas gift you gave to the state! 

My wife, Mary Frantz, and Paula Hearn 
guided the Sunday afternoon tour just a few 
days after subscribers received the issue. A 
number of the people on the tour were there 



Oklahoma City 89er baseball offers 
the ultimate in summer family fun! 
Visitors to Oklahoma can 
always count on an excit- k 
inn brand of baseball as 
well as a complete enter- ^ * 

tainment experience for A 

the whole family to en- 


WL'f 


by offering a variety of special pro- 
motions with your purchase of game 
tickets, including: The Fa- 
mous Chicken, The Blues 
v*' Brothers, the July 4th 

# ^ Fireworks Extravaganza 

k and Carnival, and our 

m Summer Concert Series. 


The 89ers, which is the *1 
Texas Rangers AAA jf 
farm team, have featured 
baseball all-stars such as Juan 
Gonzales, Lonnie Smith, and Rync 
Sandberg. Who knows what future 
baseball star you may see at one of 
our seven ty-two home games! The 
89ers add to the entertainment value 


The 89ers play baseball 
from April to early Sep- 
tember at All Sports Sta- 
dium, located at the State 
Fairgrounds. General Admission 
Tickets are only $2.00 with Box and 
Reserve tickets also available at a 
discounted rate. The Oklahoma City 
89ers - the best entertainment value 
in all of sports! 


The 69cn arc happy lo announce ihcir new Madium will he ready in 1996-1997. The 15, 000-scat 
*udiutn, which w ill be located downtown, will offer all the major league amenilte* in a cozy minor 
league park. Season ticket bolder* in 1995 will receive priority stealing in the new Madium. So don’t 
mi** your chance to be a part of the continuing tradition crl Oklahoma City 89cr ko.eb.ill! 

For more information contact: Oklahoma City 69er Baseball Club, P.O. Box 75089 
Oklahoma Citv, OK 75247 (405)946-8989 
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because they read your article! We have two 
church groups (from other denominations) 
planning tours also. 

As subscribers of Oklahoma Today and pa- 
rishioners of Our Lady’s, Mary and 1 thank 
you for a wonderful article. 

Ronald Frantz 
Oklahoma City 

AN OVERDUE HONOR 

Recently the First Presbyterian Church 
of Tonkawa was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Buildings. The archi- 



tecture of the building secured this prop- 
erty a spot on the register, but the crown- 


ing beauty of the church is the leaded 
stained -glass windows. They were old 
when they were reclaimed and placed in 
this building in 1905 — when this was still 
Indian Territory. 

Charles Denker 
Tonkawa 

NO, THANK YOU 

The article on the restoration of the Ca- 
thedral of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in 
Oklahoma City was excellent, and 1 con- 
gratulate you, I also wish to congratulate 
David Fitzgerald. His pictures are “super 
special,” 

Rt, Rev. Thomas J, Havlik 
Naperville, Illinois 

A FAITHFUL FAN 

Thank you for the article “Saving Sacred 
Places,” Where else would one find such 
an excellent article and pictures? There is 
much for all of us. 

Georgiana M. Havlik 
Bison 
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WALK WITH ME 

Wind River Hiking Staffs of 
Talala has done for walking 
sticks what the Swiss Army 
did for knives. Read: multi- 
functional, One model 
doubles as a tripod, 
binocular rest, or the 
occasional rifle stand (one 
customer bought 12 for an 
African safari), $36.95- 
$47.95* (800) 328-9529* 


Oklahoma 
accoutrements 
designed to get 
you from hither 
to yon-or to 
help you reflect 
on where 
you've been. 

Photography by 

Fitzgerald Associates 


ROLLIN', ROLLIN', ROLLIN' 

If the world looks better from astride a bike, try touring Oklahoma on 
a high-tech, handmade $8,500 carbon fiber tandem by Oklahoma 
City engineer Marty Hepp. (Hepp’s bicycles are 60 percent lighter 
than their steel counterparts, and their aerodynamic design helps 
them cut through that Okie wind.) $2,500-$ 10,000. (405) 350-01 17, 


OKIE JERKY 

Beef jerky was the Plains Indians' travel snack of 
choice— if only because it was easily transportable on 
a horse. For the modem traveler: Joy Williams's 
Okie Chips, bite-size turkey jerky (95 percent fat free, 
low in salt)* $2*79 a bag. Mustang, (405) 789-0919. 


•KIE CHIPS 

JBWt 
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NATIVE LUGGAGE 

Parfleches — painted buckskin 
pouches — were once the Native 
American answer to Samsonite. 
Today, reproductions of the 
colorful primitive luggage decorate 
Oklahoma homes. Available at 
The Cow Palace, Oklahoma City, 
(405) 848-9765, and Gilcrease 
Museum Gift Shop, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2725. $89-$ 140. 


NO TEAM NEEDED 

Once upon a time it required a real 
winning baseball team. Then Sally 
Dasovich of Oklahoma City realized 
ball cap sales actually require only a 
cool name and logo — not necessarily 
a good season or even a real team. 
Her Very Minor Leagues line of 
caps pairs town names with 
imaginary ball teams (Gore Bores, 
Clinton Slickwillies). An idea 
novel enough to warrant not one 
but two articles in USA Today 
and yes, big sales. $18.95-$22.95. 
(800) 865-4287. 


WATER TO GO 

Bottled water may be a 
new must-have for 
American travelers (it’s 
been a necessity in 
Europe for more than 
a decade), but leather 
luggage dates to 
stagecoach days. 

Fitting that the two 
should meet in 
Oklahoma: Crystal 
Clear water is an El 
Reno concern; the 
handmade bottle 
holder, from The 
Cow Palace, 8320 
N. Western, 

Oklahoma City. 

$39. (405)848 
9765. 


GEMS FROM 
THE ROAD 

Okay, they’re not made 
in Oklahoma, but at least 
Little Earth was smart 
enough to see the appeal 
of travel journals and 
purses made from 
Oklahoma license plates 
(albeit our older model). 
The company uses 
licenses plates from 
other states as well, 
though we must admit, 
we don’t see why. $52- 
$55. Route 66, 50 Penn 
Place, (405) 848-6166. 





ACROSS THE RANGE 


TRAVEL LOG 

NEW-AND-IMPROVED OKLAHOMA SIGHTS. 

j News travels, especially travel news. Consider the following list of new attractions > refurbished 
favorites , and upcoming events as your guide to the freshest in Oklahoma travel experiences. 



ROADSIDE SPARK 

T he fanciful creations at the Totem Pole Park near Foyil 
could never be dull, exactly, what with a ninety- foot to- 
tem pole carved with two hundred Indian designs resting on a 
concrete turtle. But the bright colors that folk artist Ed 
Galloway had originally used when he built the park 
in the 1930s and 1940s had through the years faded 
to barely pastel Volunteers have now restored 
the bright colors to their slightly loony 
original glory. 

There is also more to the park than 
the pole: an eleven-sided house, 
concrete-cast picnic tables, 
nine* foot images of eminent 
Native Americans, The 


nine-acre park is east of Foyil on S.H. 28 A; stop by for a pic- 
nic or call the Rogers County Historical Society for a group 
tour. (918) 342-9149. 

STATUESQUE OKLAHOMA 

Y ou can hardly swing a cat in Mississippi without hit- 
ting a statue of a Confederate general, but here in 
Oklahoma our heroes have always been cowboys — and 
Native Americans. Some new monuments around 
the state include: Allan Houser's nine- loot 
bronze of Lt. Col. Ernest Childers, one of two 
Oklahoma Native Americans who received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
heroism during World War 11 (the 
other was Jack Montgomery). The 


This page: Foyil 
totem poles i 


FREDW MARVEL 



Boomer, Holding the Claim, 


sculpture stands on Main Street of 
Childers's home town, Broken Arrow. 

Unveiled in fall 1994, the statue de- 
picts Childers in full military uniform 
with an Indian blanket draped around 
his chest. The internationally acclaimed 
Houser, who was Chiricahua Apache 
and an Oklahoma native, had intended 
to sculpt features representative of a 
Native American soldier — until he met 
with Childers. He was impressed, and 
the statue became a true likeness of the 
man. Sadly, Houser died on August 22, 
1994, before the statue was unveiled. 

Sculptor H.T. Holden's bronze statue 
Holding the Claim , depicting Boomer (a 
sort of Cherokee Strip Everyman) near 
a campfire, was installed in Enid's Gov- 
ernment Springs Park in 1993 to mark 
the centennial celebration of the open- 
ing o f th e Cherokee Strip. The s tatue was 
a huge success, but it only told half of the 
story of pre-statehood Oklahoma. 

Enid businessmen raised money to 
commission another bronze from 
Holden: The Keeper of the Plains. A male 
Native American, clothed in buckskin, 
holding an eagle feather fan, the statue 
was intended to represent all tribes, and 
Enid residents Jack Ferchau, Bob Emery, 
and Bill At hey traveled thousands of 
miles to reach Oklahoma's thirty-seven 
tribal chiefs to extend a personal invita- 
tion to the unveiling. 

The statue was unveiled last spring on 
the Garfield County courthouse lawn with 
a weekend of Native American dancing 
and art that has become a local tradition. 



Come Explore Central Oklahoma! 


'Em , 


J E X l> E R l e n m U 

Jrli 


' m 



V H !• A n V E N T IT R E 


\ w 






A WAITING Y O U 


V*3 


IN F R O N T 1 E R 




C O U N T R Y ! 


FOR YOUR FREE 65 PAGE FULL COLOR GUIDE TO FRONTIER COUNTRY, 
CENTRAL OKLAHOMA, CALL 1-BOO FON OKLA ANYTIME! 

OKIAHOMA 

c^Btn.svrfa naitveamsucx 
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TRAVELER'S 

TOUCHSTONES 


CLIMATE 

Oklahoma's average high 
temperature is a pleasant 7l°F. 
Expect warm springs, hot 
summers, and mild falls. In the 
case of thunderstorms, take 
them seriously and listen to 
weather advisories — you are 
after all traveling in Tornado 
Alley. (Lightning is also a 
serious threat in Oklahoma.) 


AVERAGE HIGH TEM- 
PERATURES 

January 47°F 


February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.... 

November 

December. 


52°F 
61 °F 
72 °F 
79°F 
87°F 
93 °F 
92 °F 
84 °F 
74°F 
60°F 
50°F 


The 

Creek Council House 
Museum 





Drawing by: Beatriz Savage 
Courtesy of Oklahoma Historical Society 


• Visit the 1878 Creek National 
Capitol Building 

• Learn about the history and culture 
of the Muscogee (Creek) people 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday 
106 W. Sixth, Okmulgee, Okla. 
(918) 756-2324 


The RED STICK GALLERY 
curries a variety of handcrafted 
artifacts for sale. 



Blackwell's Electric Park Pavilion. 


The second annual Keeper of the Plains Celebration will be April 28-30 in Enid. A 
ceremonial dance, arts and crafts, food, and a tipi contest are planned at Grand Av- 
enue and Randolph Street where the statue stands. (405) 249-9117. 

BLACKWELL ELECTRIFIED! 

I n 1912, the city of Blackwell was so thrilled when electricity came to town, citi- 
zens erected the Electric Park Pavilion to celebrate. Bulbs outlined both the dome 
and windows of the Beaux Arts-style pavilion, and the illuminated building became 
the site for all important town functions: revivals, class graduations, meetings of the 
anti-horse thief association. Blackwell citizens recently renovated the pavilion (vot- 
ing in a $300,000 bond issue), and it is now the meeting place for the Red Cross and 
the historical society as well as the home of the Top of Oklahoma Historical Society 
Museum, a collection of artifacts celebrating the town’s place in Oklahoma history. 
The nearly five hundred lights at the pavilion switch on as soon as the sun goes down. 
The Electric Park Pavilion is at 303 S. Main Street in Blackwell. The museum is open 
daily. (405) 363-0209. 

ANOTHER BRIGHT IDEA FOR A MUSEUM 

I n Guthrie, take a break from homesteading and Victoriana at Guthrie’s National 
Lighter Museum, one of only two in the world (the other is in Amsterdam). Six 
thousand of Ted and Pat Ballard’s 30,000-piece lighter collection are on display, trac- 
ing the evolution of mechanized fire-starters. The Ballards are non-smokers, though 
Ted Ballard will admit to smoking everything from grapevines to coffee grounds as 
a kid (“but I never inhaled,” he says). The museum is in the 1890 Bonfils Building, 
107 S. Second Street, and is open daily. Admission is free. (405) 282-3025. 

ROLLING DOWN THE RIVER 

T he fabled Delta Queen will dock at Tulsa’s Port of Catoosa on July 17, the first 
time the 1926 steam-driven paddleboat has splashed through Oklahoma waters. 
From there, the paddleboat will make a seven-day cruise down the Arkansas River. 
Passengers will disembark at selected towns and cities along the way, including 
Muskogee; Little Rock, Arkansas; and Memphis, Tennessee. Passengers can play 
bingo or take crafts lessons, but the most popular entertainment offered aboard the 
boat is the view from the rocking chairs on deck. There’s lots to see along the river. 
(Be sure and wave from the shore.) 

A regional menu is served on the boat — from Cajun to Creole to Southern chicken- 
fried steak — and there is nightly dancing to Big Band and Dixieland sounds. Prices 
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Flycatcher. - .JgrSLr 
State Bird Buffalo 

STATE ANI/WAL 


„ PlKEF^SS 

State conv/eniEnce 

Oklahoma's turnpike system provides over 540 miles of four lane, limited access highways. It fulfills 
a vital need for convenient, safe, high-speed roadways without spending tax dollars. Traveler services — 
free public restrooms, pay phones, and tourist information — are provided in cooperation with turnpike 
concessionaires: McDonald's, Texaco, Phillips 66, EZ GO Foods, and Burger King. PIKEPASS is 

the electronic toll collection system for Oklahoma's turnpikes. Without a PIKEPASS, 

you must stop and pay cash. Watch for signs indicating toll collection points. 


OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 


The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority receives no state or federal tax dollars. Oklahoma turnpikes are privately funded through bond issues and sales. 



********** 
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Its not like any museum I’ve ever seen! We can 
touch & play and imagine life in a child-size town! 
Come and experience it for yourself! 


* 

* 

* 

* 


1714 HIGHWAY 9 W 
SEMINOLE OK 
(405) 382-0950 



CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 


* 

* 

HOURS OPEN: * 

TUES-SAT 1 0-5, * 

SUNDAY 1-5 


* 

****************** ********* 


ACROSS THE RANGE 

for the round-trip range from $990 to 
$4,150 per person, with meals and on- 
board entertainment included. 

The Port of Catoosa plans a special cel- 
ebration welcome for the Delta Queen — 
this year being the twenty- fifth anniver- 
sary of the Kerr-McClellan navigation 
system, which made the Arkansas river 
navigable. For boat reservations, (800) 
543-1949, 

TRAIL RIDE A LA CARTE 

O n some trail rides, the most excite- 
ment is watching the fly- twitching 
tail of the horse in front of you. Not so 
at Roman Nose State Park, where state 
park employees, decked out in nine- 
teenth-century cowboy gear or as US. 
cavalry officers, lead guests on a three - 
hour dinner trail ride through valleys and 
over mesas, passing through the canyon 
where the notorious Black and Yeager 
Gang hung out. 

Guests are treated to a rib-eye steak, 


Great Golf 

SbidLhenSome 

Shangri-La 

boasts two championship golf courses 
beautifully sculpted around 
Grand Lake O' The Cherokees. 

Yes, we definitely have golf— 
but that’s only the beginning... 

Challenge a friend to a 'Tennis match, 
splash around on one of our *Wamnmmrs, 
enjoy a dip into one of om$vvimmingTtio(s — indoors or out, 
relax with a 'Massage in our health spa, 
feel the water spray against your face as you Ski across the lake 
bask in the sun on our ‘Bead i, 
fly high above the water with our excursion. 

All this can be yours, MndMien Sonus 



* 


Shangri-La 


Ohlttlumta s (rt and Rvtldit 


Reservations: 1-800-331-4060 
Highway 125 South, RR 3. Afton, Oklahoma 74331 


GUESTS ARE 
TREATED TO A 
RIB-EYE STEAK, 
COOKED OVER 
AN OPEN FIRE, 
SERVED WITH 
RANCH-STYLE 
BEANS, 

POTATOES, CORN 
ON THE COB, 
AND PEACHES. 


cooked over an open fire, served with 
ranch -style beans, potatoes, corn on the 
cob, and peaches. You can request to 
ride wild mustangs adopted from the 
O Ida h o m a B u r eau o f La n d M an ageme n t 
(and saddle broken, of course). The din- 
ner rides are $40; trail rides, $10 by the 
hour. Roman Nose State Park is in 
northwest Oklahoma near Watonga. For 
riding reservations, call (405) 623-4354. 

You can also ride with the U.S. Cavalry 
on morning patrol at the Bitter Creek 
Frontier Daze reenactment February 25 
and 26 at the park. A hundred reenactors 
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from across the nation will convene to 
demonstrate the nineteenth-century 
lifestyle of trappers, traders, Plains Indi- 
ans, and other frontier types. 

“You won’t find any polyester snap- 
button shirts in this bunch,” says trail 
boss Mark Farris. To help the illusion of 
the past along, a half-mile walking trail 
has been hacked out the woods, with re- 
enactors gathered around campfires 
along the way. To ride with the cavalry, 
reserve a horse and report by 9:30 a.m. 
to the stables. Adults, $2; 18 and under, 
free. For information, call the stables, 
(405) 623-4354, or the park (405) 623- 
7281. 

SHAKING UP STOCKYARDS CITY 

L overs of the old West have long come 
to Stockyards City in Oklahoma City 
to dine at Cattlemen’s Steakhouse, shop 
for boots and hats, and breathe in the 
perfume of cattle on the hoof that blows 
over from the Oklahoma City Stock- 
yards, the country’s largest. 

Now, with new restaurants and busi- 
nesses opening up, there is even more 
reason to travel over to Agnew and Ex- 
change. 

The High Noon Saloon and Rib Joint, 
next door to Cattlemen’s, set to open in 
March, plans to serve barbecue, ham- 
burgers, and live fiddle music at 1325 S. 
Agnew. (405) 239-7716. The Deep Fork 
Cowboy Company at 2205 Exchange Av- 
enue hand makes saddles, spurs, and bits 
on the premises. (Go ahead and stand 
around and watch.) (405) 235-7888. 
Nearby, the 4,000-foot Milbourn Gallery 
sells contemporary Southwest and Na- 
tive American art, including work by Bob 
Thomason, father-and-daughter Bert 
and Connie Seabourn, and jeweler 
Raphael Siedel. (405) 236-4002. 

And at Western Classics, 1206 S. 
Agnew, Marshall Heffington’s Hand- 
made Boots and Shorty’s Caboy Hattery 
bring fine craftsmanship in boots and 
hats under one roof. 

A particularly good time to visit is dur- 
ing the Stockyards Stampede Festival 
June 2 and 3. There will be chili and bar- 
becue cook-offs, western arts and crafts, 
historical reenactments, an assortment of 
live entertainment (bull riding!), and 
cowboy poetry. (405) 235-7268. 



Merlin Little Thunder 

“PAINTS MINIATURES” 

One Man Show 

Opening Sunday • March 19 * 2-6 p.m. 
Exhibit continues through Apri 1 16 

Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

2335 S.W. 44 • OKC, OK ‘73119 
405/685-6162 • 800/585-6162 
Open 10 a. in. - 5:30 p.m. • Tues. - Sat. 

Also showing through February 28 

Robert Taylor 

“CEREMONY” 


February • March 1995 
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Featuring: 
pan-fried chicken 
certified angus beef 
freshwater catfish 
baby hack ribs 


Join us for lunch 

M onday~Friday 1 la.m.*2 p.m. 

Great new menu 

Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the way you 
remember it. 

Sunday Brunch 

10:30-3:00 



Full Catering 
Home Delivery Service 

( 405 ) 424-1614 

1101 NE 50th 
Oklahoma City 

Lunch: Mondav-Friday 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Dinner: starting at 5 p.m. 7 nights a week 


Scentsational 

Discover Oklahoma’s world- 
renowned candle factoiy and 
award-winning small business 
when you visit Keepsake Candles*. 
Our handcrafted, all-wax candles 
are molded from authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented 
with exquisite fragrances. You will 
find these unique candles, plus 
hundreds of other candles and 
decorative accessories f rom around 
the world when you visit our 
delightful Countiy Store. Then join 
us for a free tour of our factoiy. 
Tours are given weekdays at 
1 1 :00am, 1 :00pm and 3:00pm or by 
appointment. 

Stop by and see why we are 
Oklahoma’s best-smelling 
attraction. 



(918)336-0351 
M-F 9-5:30 • Sat 10-5 • Sun 1-5 
2 Mi. West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 

Kee psake Candles 

Factory Country Store 



The restored bunkhouse on the T allgrass Prairie Preserve. 


REAL MEN BUY BIRD HOUSES 

C owboys who worked the cattle on the huge Chapman-Barnard Ranch in 
Pawhuska hung their spurs at a mission-style bunkhouse smack dab in the 
middle of the prairie. Now that part of the ranch has become the Tallgrass Prairie 
Preserve, the bunkhouse has been restored for Nature Conservancy special functions. 
One room — the one used for thirty years by foreman Ben Johnson, father of cow- 
boy actor Ben Johnson, Jr. — has been converted to a gift shop, where visitors can 
buy t-shirts, hats, books, and post cards relating to both the cultural and natural 
history of the area, as well as specialty items such as bird and bat houses. The gift 
shop is open mid-March through April, weekends and a weekday or two. (918) 287- 
4803. 

DOGIE DRIVE 

A genuine range-riding cowboy of the old West would throw up his hat in plain 
wonder. An outfit, organized in Texas, is driving three hundred Texas Long- 
horns from the Fort Worth stockyards two thousand miles north to Miles City, Mon- 
tana — just for the fun of it. And folks are paying $200 a day for the privilege of riding 
along. (It is $100 if you have your own horse.) 

The Great American Cattle Drive will cross the Red River March 20 (give or take 
a day or two) and make its first stop in Terral, Oklahoma. The drovers will average 
about twelve miles a day, traveling along county roads and stopping near some thirty 
Oklahoma towns along the way, including Waurika, Pumpkin Center, Taloga, and 
Buffalo. Folks in spitting distance are invited to join evening campfires and serenade 
cattle. 

The outfit, headed by a trail boss, a scout, and a veterinarian, will stop April 8 in 
El Reno for the Great American Cattle Drive’s Oklahoma State Celebration (including 
reenactments, cowboy poetry and music, western-style arts and crafts, plus a 4 p.m. 
performance by western swing artist Red Steagall). 

Three chuck wagons will serve barbecue and all the trimmings for $8 (ten percent 
of all the cattle drive’s profits will go to charities in the six states the cattle drive crosses). 
And the El Reno Rodeo Arena will host a ranch rodeo pitting the cowboys from Okla- 
homa ranches against one another in events such as pinning, cutting, branding (they 
use a powder puff), and wild cow milking. Onlookers pay $8. For more information, 
call the Great American Cattle Drive offices in Fort Worth at (800) 309-0095. 
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Lookin’ To Pack a lot Of 
Fun into a Short Ride? 



schedule of rodeo and equestrian events, you already knew you’d find a little of the West 
in Oklahoma City. But maybe you didn't know you'd also find a whole passel of other fun things 
to see and do, like Bricktown, Oklahoma City's lively downtown entertainment district, the Air 
Space Museum. Myriad Gardens and world-class horse racing at Remington Park. 

So saddle up and hold on tight for one fun ride! A T T » T T TWt/vtt »t\a aI 

Okay, buckaroo/ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


it's A - 

Wfonderfulife! 


IN OKLAHOMA (Iff. CALL OR WRITE THE OKLAHOMA Off CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, 1 23 PARK AVENUE, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 7310?, 1-S0Q-22 5-5652, 




r^REMIEK 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTERS 



CATOOSA 


1-44 & 193rd East Ave. 
(918] 266-6700 


WEST SILOAM SPRINGS 


Hwy. 412 & OK-Hwy. 59 


(918) 422-5100 


ROLAND 


1-40 & US Hwy. 64 
(918)427-7491 



ObDEB mil GIF! AND 
COUECTDn'S COPIES OF OKLAHOMA 
TODAT'S 1994 YEAH IN HEVIEW ISSUE 
WHILE SUPPLIES EASE. A LDUK HACK 
At OKLAHOMA'S DEFINING MOMENTS 
UF IHE PAST YEAR. THIS SPECIAL 
COllECTBR’S ISSUE IS AVAILABLE ON 
NEWSSTANDS OB BY [AILING 



(BOD) 777-1733. S5 


A Veit Seecial Cullecion Issue of 


OKI Al ION IA 

TODAY 


HELPFUL NUMBERS 

Fishing Information 
(405)521-3721 
H igh ivrty Pit trot /Erne rgency 
(405) 682-4343 
on cellular phones "55 
Hunting Information 
(405) 52 1 -2739 
Public Transportation 
(405)521-2584 
Road & Weather Conditions 
(405) 425-2385 
State Tourist Information 
(800) 652-6552 
State Resorts, Parks, & Cabim 
(£00) 654-8240 
(405) 521-2464 
Tu rn pike Toils/ A ccess 
(405) 425-3600 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
(405) 521-2491 

HUNTING & FISHING 

Licenses for both hunting and 
fishing are required for anyone 
over the age of sixteen. To order 
yours or a copy oj an atlas of 
public hunting lands ($5) write: 
Department of Wildlife 
Conservation , 1801 N. Lincoln , 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105. 

For hunting information, call 
(405) 521 -2739; for fishing , 

(405) 521-3721* 

ROUTE 66 

For information about the 
Mother Road in Oklahoma, 
contact the Oklahoma Route 66 
Association in Chandler, (405) 
258-0008. 

TIME ZONES 

Except for Kenton in the 
Panhandle, which is on 
Mountain Standard Time, 
Oklahoma runs o ft Central 
Standard Time — from the last 
Sunday in October until the first 
Sunday in April, when it goes on 
Day! igh I Sa vingsT ime , 

UNDER ONE COVER 

The Oklahoma Department of 
Tourism and Recreation 
publishes a free 1 16- page 
vacation guide that covers 
everyth ing from h isto rie sites to 
the location of bed and break fast 
inns and Main Street Comnni- 
n i t ies. {It co mes with 1 1 free sta re 
n i up. ) To o rt ler yo i / rs, ca U ( 800 ) 
652-6552 . 
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THE COWBOY HALL OF FAME KEEPS GROWING, ..AND GROWING 

T he Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage Center in Oklahoma City has 
been expanded by 60,000 square feet — some of that new space taken up by the 
world's largest landscape paintings. Wilson Hurley, a New Mexico artist, has com- 
pleted three 1 6x40- foot paintings in the Sam Noble Special Events Center. (And 
there’s more to come.) 

The Hall will be expanded by another 60,000 feet this year, with new galleries open- 
ing later in the year and in 1996. The original End of the Trail plaster sculpture — 
created by Earle Fraser in 1907 and one of the most widely recognized images in 
American art — has been moved to the museum’s new entry (it is still undergoing 
construction). And the HalFs gift shop, always one of the best sources for western 
gifts, books, and music in the state, is even bigger. 

A good time to come and check out the construction is during the Cowboy 
Chuckwagon Gathering Memorial Day weekend, May 27 to May 29; the festival fea- 
tures chuck wagons and cooks from across the coun- 
try. (It is the Hall's biggest annual event.) There will 
be wagon rides, stagecoach rides, authentic cowboy 
food, and loads of music and entertainment. Every- 
thing, including museum admission, is included in 
one price: adults, $6.50; senior citizens, $5.50; and 
children, ages six to twelve* $3.23 (kids under six are 
free). The gathering runs 8:30 ami. to 6 p.m. (405) 478- 
2250. 

Another hot ticket at the Hall is its annual Prix de 
West Invitational Exhibition and Sale (formerly called 
the National Association of Western Artists), set for 
June 9 and 10; the show and competition attracts the 
country’s top western artists. A gala opening, seminars, 
and gallery talks are planned. The winning works re- 
main on exhibit through August. 

For more information about any events, call the Hall 
at (405) 478-2250. 



SEMINOLE’S SMALL WORLD 

A MUSEUM JUST FOR KIDS. 

I t began innocently enough: Melvin Moran and his wife. Jasmine, were vacationing 
with their grandchildren in Flint, Michigan, in 1988, and they derided to go in search 
of an entertaining, yet educational, place to spend the day. What they found was a 5,000- 
square- foot children’s museum with hands-on exhibits geared for children as young as 
five or as old as twelve. 

They were floored. 

The couple returned home to Seminole (pop. 7,000), and later that year a call went 
out to young mothers and local educators inviting them to a meeting. The only catch: 
no one was told what the meeting was about. 

The mothers and the educators came, however, and soon they were sitting in the dark 
wa tch i ng a v i d eo about th e Flint m u se uni When th e lights ca me on they hea i d abo ut 
the educational theory behind children’s museums, and then they were asked how they 
would like to create their own 21,000-square-foot children’s museum in Seminole. 
The anticipated price tag: $500,000, 

The cost of the Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum, as it was to be called, would even- 
tually grow to $2.2 million. 

Though the economy of Seminole was nothing to write home about, the idea took 
hold in the community like a tap root in search of water. Organizers visited twenty-five 




'no 
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Pete Prichard formally opened a 
restaurant in his home in l l >2o. I te 
railed il Pries Place, Ur and Ins 
wife served family-style servings. 
This family tradition was passed 
to fiis son and daughter-in-law in 
1964 ami then to ^niiidsmi. joe. 
and Ins wife, Kathy, in 1984. So 
when Joe and Katin say "you're 
invited to dinner." they mean it. 



ESTABLISHED 1925 ■ KREBS, OK % 


fa m//y C$a/tlatt nwj/W 


BANQUET FACILITIES FOR UP 
TO 250 PEOPLE 


Open Monday-Saturday 4:00 p.m. 
Open Sunday 12:00 

918-423-2042 
FAX 9 18-423-7859 



INTERTiATIONAL 


FESTIVAL 

June 8 - 18 , 1995 

Ransom Wilson 

Artistic Director 

Solisti New York 
Orchestra 


P.O. BOX 2344 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
74005 918/336-9900 



F e b r u a r y ■ March 1995 
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Oklahoma’s only two 4 Diamond hotels. 
Oklahoma’s only two 4 Diamond restaurants. 


This rare find is in Tulsa at the Doubletree Hotels — 
Downtown and Warren Place. 


Adorned with AAA’s coveted 4 diamond ratings, Tulsa’s Doubletree Hotels 
sparkle with celebrated accommodations and sterling services. Featured at 
each hotel is a superb restaurant with a likewise celebrated and solitary 
4'Diamond rating: The Qrille downtown and Warren Duck Club at Warren 
Place. Making the total package at either hotel a very polished act, indeed. 

For your next hotel stay or event, there are two — and only two — 
that outshine all others in the state — Tulsa’s two Doubletree Hotels. 
Call 1 '800'222'TREE for reservations. 



DOUBLETREE 

HOTELS'TULSA 


Downtown 
616 West 7th 
Tulsa, OK 74127-8983 
(918) 587-8000 


(/yW/r '/ta/wzv*/ 
< /«wr/ 


Warren Place 
6110 South Yale 
Tulsa, OK 74136-1904 
(918) 495-1000 



ACROSS THE RANGE 



children’s museums across the country, 
only to realize that each seemed to work 
mostly because each served the special 
needs of its own area. No two were alike. 
Ultimately, the Seminole folks decided 
they wanted a place where a kid could fly 
a plane, be a TV news anchor for an af- 
ternoon, man a grocery shop, use a cash 
register, or learn how it feels to maneu- 
ver a wheelchair over a bumpy terrain. 
That decided, they started work: Offic- 
ers were elected. Like minds found other 
like minds. Grants were written; appli- 
cations to foundations were made. And 
their efforts paid off: grant awards came 
in from the Sarkey’s Foundation, the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Con- 
servation, the ARCO Foundation, the 
Robert and Grayce Kerr Foundation, the 
McCasland Foundation, and the Henry 
and Anne Zarrow Foundation, among 
others. There was a collective gasp when 
the Mabee Foundation announced it 
would give a $250,000 challenge grant to 
the project. 

Unwittingly the group was tapping 
into an educational concept that has 
been rediscovered in the United States in 
recent years. Though Brooklyn, New 
York, opened its children’s museum 
more than a century ago and cities like 
Boston and Indianapolis have had them 
for years, the last decade has seen 
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children's museums appear in large cit- 
ies like Dallas and smaller communities 
such as Enid (see information below). 
“Schools are not the only places where 
children learn/" emphasizes Barbara 
Meyerson, the newly elected president of 
the national Association of Youth Muse- 
ums* which was founded in 1 962 to sup- 
port children’s museums. "Youth mu- 
seums are extensions that can work with 
schools to give youngsters a more com- 
plete education/’ 

Meyerson knows of what she speaks; 
she was a teacher in Brooklyn before 
moving to Arizona fourteen years ago. 
“We’re taking exhibits from under glass 
and letting kids find out what makes 
things tick/’ explains Meyerson. “For 
some it is art they can see up close and 
personal, and perhaps be encouraged to 
try. For others, it is hands-on exhibits 
[that explain) the world around them.” 

In Seminole, as the founders planned 
the museum they kept one question in 
mind: “Why are we building this?” 
Their first answer: to provide a fun place 
for kids to learn. In the end, they real- 
ized children needed an introduction to 
the idea of work, the workplace, and the 
thrill that comes with finding what 
you’re meant to do in life. “This ap- 
proach is great for kids,” says Moran. 
“Here they can pretend all they want. Be 
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AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE 


1 - 800652-6552 


Wall Street expertise. 
Main Street values. 


Smith Barney 

We make; money the old-fashioned way Wc cam if 

• Stock and Bonds • Mutual Funds 
* Government Securities • Corporate 
Bonds • Tax-Free Bonds * IRAs 
* Pension Plans * Annuities 


Joan Ralstin 
Financial Consultant 

2401 Tee Circle, Norman, OK 73069 

(800) 444-5754 


C 1W Smith Burney k. 
Member SJPC 


A Member of TrairtcnGn>upT 



HONEY HILL 




F A H M 

Quality Oklahoma 
Fanned Venison 

Call for free brochure and prices, 
Jerry and JoAnn Logan 
Edmond , Oklahoma 

405 - 341-5499 



February * March 19 9 5 
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April 28-30, Keeper 
of the Plains 

May 3-6, Tri-State 
Music Festival 

September 6-9, 
Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration 

September 7-9, 

Cherokee Strip 
Stampede PRCA 
Rodeo 

November 24, 

Enid Lights Up the 
Plains 


•Government Springs Park 
•Humphrey Heritage Village 
•Museum of the Cherokee Strip 
•Railroad Museum of Oklahoma 
•George's Antique Auto Museum 
•Midgley Museum 
•Leonardo's Discovery Warehouse 
•Robert Bartunek Winery 


Convention fit Visitors 

BUREAU 


RO. Box 907 
Enid, OK 73702 
(800) 299-2494 

0KIAH0MA. 

NATIVE AMERICA. 


Grand 


Lake O’ The Cherokees 

Fun, Excitement and Relaxation 
for the Whole Family! 

Water Recreation • Boating • Sailing 
Fishing • Antique Shopping • Festivals 
Music Shows • Beautiful Sunsets • Cabins 
RV Mobile Home Parks • Campsites 


For a FREE Grand lake Guide (with map) call or write: 

Grand Lake Association 
6807 Hwy. 59 North * Grove, OK 74344 0K1AH0MA 

918/786-2289 \\i V \\iiKji \ 



anything or anyone they wish. They can 
cltmb y build, pound, and flip switches to 
their heart’s content. No one tells them 
to leave things alone.” Adds museum ex- 
ecutive director Tommy J. Mills: “We 
have no restrictions, except running. 
Our purpose is to encourage and build 
confidence.” 

One of the larger of the more than two 
hundred children’s museums in the 
country, the Jasmine Moran Children’s 
Museum was built at a record pace. “On 
average,” says Moran, “it takes five to six 
years to open a moderate-sized 
children’s museum. We opened one of 
the largest in the country four years and 
four months after our first meeting.” 
Buoyed by what they were accom- 
plishing, even the founders, however, 
w'ere taken aback at how the museum 
was received: 20,000 visitors were ex- 
pected the first year; more than 100,000 
came through the doors. The museum 

"SCHOOLS ARE 
IMOT THE 
ONLY PLACES 
WHERE CHILDREN 
LEARN/' 

started with three employees; it now 
employees nine full time, has another 
five working part time, and more than 
two hundred adult and student volun- 
teers on call. The first year’s budget of 
$135,000 has grown to more than 
$370,000. 

But possibly two entries in the 
museum’s guest book express what 
Seminole has accomplished best: 
“Wow!” wrote a young visitor. 

“1 had a blast,” added another. “And 
I’m thirty-six!’’ — Norman E. Rourke 
The Jasmine Moran Children's Mu- 
seum is located at 1714 S<H. 9 West t Semi- 
n ole , (405) 382-095 0. H ours a re: 1 0 a . n t , 
to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday; l 
p. m. to 5 p.m. Sunday; and dosed Mon- 
day, major holidays, and the two weeks 
after New Year 1 '$ Day, Admission; $4 for 
kids ages three to sixty , $3 for those sixty 
years and older t and free for youngsters 
under the age of three and accompanied by 
a n adult (specia l group ra tes area va i la h le 
with reserva lion s ). 
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FRED W. MARVEL 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Seminole's children’s museum is one of the largest in the country. 


OTHER OKLAHOMA MUSEUMS GEARED TO CHILDREN: 

LEONARDO'S DISCOVERY WAREHOUSE, 200 K Maple , Enid, (405)237- 
4202 * Opening April 1 for small groups. Hours: Tuesday to Saturday, lOajti. to 6 p.m. and 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Admission: $4 per person ages four and older ($50 a year for a 
family membership f 

This new children's museum — set to open in April in a renovated warehouse in Enid — 
will span both high- and low-tech: At its Renaissance village, kids can climb through a 
castle complete with an underwater grotto, deck themselves out as kings or queens, and 
try their hand at medieval carpentry* On the high-tech side, they can play on computers, 
dabble in the lab, and take workshops in science, math, and photography (teen-agers and 
adults will be able to join in too)* After the museum is up and running, exhibitions per- 
taining to the sciences will follow* 

Also in the works: a 30,000- square- toot outdoor science classroom designed by Leathers 
and Associates of New York, the company that brought the world Sesame Street and Mr. 
Rogers. (It will be the largest project ever designed by the company,) According to 
Leonardo’s director, Cheryl Leak, the museum plans call for the enclosed yard to include 
a three- story castle area, mazes filled with activities (geared to teach kids about energy 
and science), and an amphitheater* If all goes as planned, children will learn — among 
other skills — how to follow and identify animal tracks* Estimated value of the outdoor 
classroom? $ 1 million, but with all the donated tools and labor the museum has received, 
it is expected to come in at only $300,000* 

Presently, this museum- in -the- making has opened its second floor for workshops. On 
schedule for spring: 

Kid’s Art, ages five to 12 build castles, make tin can people, mobiles, and picture 
frames, $5 per class, 10 a,m. to noon, through March 18. (No need to register.) 

Mini-Workshop Series, ages eight to twelve tackle a different project each month 
through April, 6:30-8:30 p.tn*, $50 per session. (February is felt making and fabric 
design; March is hand-built pottery and metal craft; April, papermaking and paper 
mache*) 

HANDS-ON! 7704 £ 38th Street , Tuba , (918) 663-3333. Hams: Tuesday , Wednes- 
day , and Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 3 pan.; Thursday 9:30 a.m. to 8 pan.; Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 
5 pan.; and Sunday 12:30 to 5 p.tn. Admission: weekdays $4.50 per person, weekends $5.50 
per person, $3.50 per person for groups often or more (a ratio of one adult to each four chiT 



Ponca City. 

ATTRACTIONS 

EVENTS 

■Pioneer Woman 

■Iris Festival 

Statue and 
Museum 

■Ranch Rodeo 

■Marl and 

■KawFest 

Mansion Estate 

•Grand National 

•Cultural Center 

Motocioss Races 

and Indian 
Museum 

■101 Wild West 


Rodeo 

■Cann Memorial 


Garden Center 

■Land of Country 
Antique and 

■Ponca City Art 

Craft Festival 

Center 

■Oktoberfest 

■Centennial Plaza 

■Festival of 

■Kaw Lake 

Angels 

■Poncan Theatre 


For Information call 

1-800-475-4400 


P i‘ h r u a r y ■ March 1995 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


The definitive 
collection of 
Oklahoma 
Southern Plains 
songs. Soulful 
hymns, flute 
songs and group 
dances on this 
outstanding 
recording. 


Social dance 
music from the 
Hopi, Zuni and 
San Juan Pueblo. 
A Library of 
Congress award 
winner. Excel lem 
liner notes. 


CDs SI 7.98, cassettes S1 1.98 post-paid. 

To order by credit card, or for a tree ^ 
catalog phone: 919-932-9600 VISA/MC. 


write fora free catalog: 

MUSIC OF THE WORLD, P O. BOX 3620 
CHAPEL HILL, NC 27515 





Neighbors Gourmet Cofiee jeas, & cocoa ■ We customize 
gill baskets for any occasion • Made in Oklahoma Products 
specializing in Mary f ngelbrelt gift Items * Sweet Shoppe 
Chocolates. Jelly Bellies, & Country fresh fudge 

INOKC AREA 4 145} 631 -lift "TOLL FREE 1 -S00-940- JAVA 


MAILORDERS 
WE SHIP & DELIVER 



Experience the elegance, grandeur, 
comlorl and charm of the Monrford 
Inn. Close to shops, restaurants and 
museums, it provides the perFect 
setting for your stay in Norman. 


405/321 *2200 

322 WEST TONHAWA * NORMAN, OK 73069 


dren is required; annual family memberships are available). 

This 1 5,000 -square-foot interactive children's museum is designed to entertain (and 
inform) infants to nine-year-olds. The museum prides itself on nurturingchildren's learn- 
ing through experiences. Two of the kids' favorites: a Mini Mazzio's in which children 
step into Mazzio uniforms and take on the life of a pizza employee, making, selling, and 
serving special play pizzas. And Prehysterical Times, in which children excavate fossils 
(including a real fossilized sabertooth tiger), try their hand at cave painting, or explore 
the museum's rock collection. 

THE KIRKPATRICK CENTER 2100 ME 1 
52nd Street , Oklahoma City , (405) 427-5461. Hours: S 
Labor Day through Memorial Day , Monday through ° 

Friday 9:30 a.m, to 5 p.m.> Saturday 9a.m. to 6 pan., 

Sunday noon to 6 pan. Memorial Day through Labor 
Day, Monday to Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 pan, Sunday 
noon to 6 p.nu Admission: ages three to twelve $3.50 } 
thirteen to sixty- four $6, sixty-five and older $4> and 
children under age three free. 

The Kirkpatrick Center provides an environment 
for scientific experimentation, education, art, cul- 
ture, not to mention fun. In fact, it is an umbrella 
for a variety of museums, including: the Red Earth 
Center, the Omniplex Science Museum, and the 
Oklahoma Air & Space Museum, The latter have 
kid-oriented exhibitions scheduled for this spring 
and summer. 

March 10 - 1 U the Omniplex Science Museum will 
host OmniSports, a chance for children (and adults) 
to get a few tips from the likes of Barry Switzer and 
tennis coach Vic Braden, watch lop athletes such as 
gymnast Shannon Miller and Joe Carter of the Toronto Blue Jays demonstrate their 
sport, and try their own skill at thirteen different sports. 

May 27 to September 10, the Omniplex will be home to the traveling exhibit Days 
of the Dinosaurs, With the help of some high-tech robotics, visitors will see more than 
a dozen fifteen- to twenty- foot dinosaurs carrying on as they did millions of years ago. 
Moving in a life-like fashion, baby din os will hatch from eggs, while four meat-eating 
dinosaurs gang up on one large vegetarian (plant -eating) dinosaur. The Omniplex plans 
hands-on events for folks including a place where kids can dig for pseudo dinosaur 
bones, (The kiddies even get to take their findings home as a souvenir.) 

This spring, the Oklahoma Air & Space Museum will install a Space Shuttle Simula- 
tor; it will be the newest interactive exhibit at the museum with a cockpit simulator 
that lets folks experience the feel of riding in a shuttle. NASA has even provided a video 
that chronicles the work of four Okie’s contributions to the space program: Jerauld 
Gentry of Enid, Charles Hayes of Wellston (who trained Apollo XI astronauts for the 
first moon landing and currently trains pilots who fly the space shuttle), Dr. Owen 
Garriott (one of NASA's most experienced scientist astronauts), and Dr. Shannon Lucid 
(who flew into space four times as a mission specialist logging more than 838 hours in 
space, as one of NASA's most experienced female scientist astronauts). Besides some 
history, visitors can expect to learn about a shuttle's components, as well as mission 
objectives. 

While at the Air & Space Museum don't overlook the Air Combat Flight Simulator 
Room (also known as the F- 1 6 room ). A permanent exhibit, the F- 1 6 room, outfitted 
with two F-16 fiberglass cockpit models sitting side by side, is one of the most popular 
attractions at the museum. Visitors can dogfight on an interactive video unit. “You 
can see his plane on your screen," says a museum spokesperson, and “you can shoot 
each other," By summer, the museum plans to have a total of four F- 16 cockpits. 
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OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 


Check In and Hit The 
Greens at an Oklahoma 
Resort Park! 


Pack your clubs and get away from it all at 
an Oklahoma Resort Park. For just $79 per 
person (double occupancy) we’ll reserve a 
room for you at any of our six resort 
parks— Beavers Bend, Lake Murray, Lake 
Texoma, Quartz Mountain, Western Hills' 
and Roman Nose. 

Call 1-800-654-8240 and tell us you 
want to Stay & Play! Our greens are 
waiting for you.: 


* Qfi\r valid April l-May ahuid 5eptJ : Get, 3 through 'fturcdiy. My 

Nov. 1 'March 3T! Summer Stay & 11. ty parget S10-C Subject to avmfthUjty 




NuRa 

Mfir/Ml 











Vacation spreads where the horses are spirited, 
the accommodations picturesque, and the cooks 
know their way around an iron skillet. 


t is one of the Great American Dreams — to be a cowboy. The ap- 
peal of spurs and saddles and riding the range crosses generations, 
races, religions, economic groups, and international datelines. It 
has outlasted disco and hula hoops and is holding its own nicely 
with the grunge and rollerblade crowd — possibly because riding a 
spirited horse or sleeping in a tipi is a rarer experience these days 
than, say, riding a great roller coaster. 

Credit Billy Crystal s hit movie City Slickers o r T oby Keith’s coun- 
try-and- western hit “Should Have Been a Cowboy” or just the pe- 
rennial appeal of John Wayne, Gene Autry, and Roy Rogers, hut the 
fact remains that dude ranches — or “guest ranches” as their owners 
prefer them to be called — are emerging in Oklahoma with a vigor 
once associated with the bed and breakfast inn movement. These 
establishments have the bunkhouses and corrals of a working ranch 
but also offer candlelight dinners, tipis, hot tubs, and (maybe more 
importantly) babysitting. Their clientele includes not just former 
ranch hands now retired to Oklahoma City and city slickers from 
Dallas, but also Asians and Europeans, including German vacation- 
ers who typically settle in for four- to six-week stays. 

As eclectic as thei r guest lists may be, most guest ra nch h osts fi nd 
what their guests want to do (and be) to be dam consistent. As Toby 
Keith sings, “I want to be a cowboy, I want to rope and ride* wear- 
ing my six- shooter, rid i ng my pony on a cattle drive.” You may have 
to forego the six-shooter, but otherwise the three dude ranches you’ll 
find here can deliver the rest. 


By Nancy Woodard 
Photography By Richard Smith 
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v GUEST RANCH 


Cheyenne Country Getaway 



GETTING THERE 

The ranch motif here is western territorial: some 
rooms have bunks, others double beds and antique 
furnishings. No television or telephone in the 
rooms (there's a TV in the social bam). Price tag: 

$150 per person per day covers ex’ery'thitig ($1(K) for 
tipi dwellers). The ranch is open year-round. 

Coyote Hills Ranch sits midway between 
Oklahoma City and Amarillo, Texas. Take exit 20 
off 1-40 at Sayre, follow U.S. 283 north 28 miles to 
Cheyenne, then take S.H. 47 west four miles. At the 
section road, go north two miles and then two miles 
back west. (405) 497-3931. 

hen Kass Nickels and Devey Napier set out to design their 
I Coyote Hills Guest Ranch, they were intent on breaking 
I the norm. Both had seen other ranches — Coyote Hills ac- 
Jj tually sits on land that has been in Nickels family since the 
early 1900s — but neither had seen a ranch that inspired them 
architecturally. Their goal? To create a ranch they would want 
to visit. 

And they did, designing it themselves and using local crafts- 
men to build it. The result is a guest ranch that includes five tipis 
and a 20-room bunkhouse (with 20 private baths), a rodeo arena 
and a hot tub, mountain bikes and 28 horses (“none are nags 
ready for the glue factory,” promises Napier), and a 7,500-square 
foot “Social Barn” that houses a library, trading post, and a the- 
ater that seats 200 and doubles as a dance hall. 

The ranch itself is situated on the edge of Black Kettle National 



The land that entails Coyote Hills Ranch has been in the Nickels 
family since the early 1900s. 


Grassland, and the setting is classic Old West. “People think of 
Western Oklahoma as dead flat,” says Napier. “We are red, rug- 
ged, rolling hills.” Those same hills are alive with wildlife — deer, 
beaver, blue heron, wild turkey — and traversed by walking, hik- 
ing, and mountain bike trails — rated “dead easy” to “very rug- 
ged.” 

One of two U.S. ranches selected this year by American Ranch 
Holidays for a German catalog (“It’s every German's childhood 
dream to go out west and be a cowboy,” says an ARH spokes- 
person), Coyote Hills has built its reputation in part on its ex- 
tracurricular activities: two annual powwows, a theater that has 
featured the Amarillo Opera, Native American concerts, and 
day-long cowboy poetry gatherings ( there'll be another May 1 3 ), 
chuck wagon feasts, and five times a year, the chance for guests 
to experience life on a wagon train (sleeping bags provided). 
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Coyote Hills’ Chicken Sombrero 

2 1/2 cups cooked chicken 
1 can chopped green chilies (drained) 

1 medium tomato, chopped 
1 can cream of chicken soup 
1/2 teaspoon cayenne pepper sauce 
I can fried onions 

Preheat oven to 375 °F. Layer first three ingredients and 1 cup of 
cheese in greased 8x12 baking dish. Combine soup, 1/2 cup milk, 
and pepper sauce, pour evenly over chicken mixture. Rake, 
covered, 20 minutes. Combine biscuit mix, corn meal, 2/3 cup 
milk, and 1/2 can fried onions. Beat vigorously* Spoon dough 
over casserole. Sprinkle with chili powder. Bake, uncovered, 20 
minutes. Top with remaining cheese and onions, bake until golden 
brown, 6-8 servings* 


Fine dining at Coyote Hills? Think authentic chuck wagon or 
dining alfresco around a camp fire. 
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Levi , Wrangler, and Justin Boots have shot commercials against 
the backdrop of Island Guest Ranch . Ami the Whites are 
famous for their homemade bread and ribs , 


sland Guest Ranch sits literally on an island in the middle 
of the vast red waters of the Cimarron River, The 3,000- 
acre spread has been in the White family for more than a 
hundred years. Carl White's grandfather drove wagon 
freight across the land before Oklahoma became a state, and 
when the island became available in the Cherokee Strip Land 
Run of 1893, he made it his own. I t has been a working ranch 
ever since. 

Though friends long encouraged Carl and Mary White to 
open the ranch as a resort, the couple didn't act on the idea 
until cattle, wheat, and oil prices plunged in the mid-eight- 
ies. In 1987, they put out their shingle. 
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Since then guests from Africa to Germany have found their 
way to their door, coming for the horseback riding (one for- 
eign guest successfully tried it in a sari and high heels), square 
dancing, trolley rides (pulled by a team of Belgian draft 
horses), powwows, and horseshoes, as well as the chance to 
try team pinning (a real cowboy chore) and the thrice-a-year 
overnight wagon train that travels along the banks of the 
Cimarron. It doesn't hurt, says Mary, that Carl u looks like a 
perfect cowboy” (maybe because that's what he is). 

What makes the ranch unique? It is run by family and 
friends and Mary White, all agree, has a way of making folks 
feel special. (It comes naturally to her, she was one of 



GUEST RANCH 


Down Home Comfort 



GETTING THERE 

Accommodations at Island Guest Ranch are faux 
adobe with a southwestern flair. Rooms come with 
a private bath and two queen-size brass beds. No 
TVs or telephones in rooms , though both (including 
a VCR) can be found at the lodge. Price tag: $70 
per person per day covers everything — buffet-style 
meals, lodging, activities. Discounts and babysitting 
available for children. 

The ranch, open April l to October 1, sits 90 
miles northwest of Oklahoma City, 35 miles 
southwest of Enid. For guests who book a week- 
long stay or more, there's free transportation from 
Will Rogers International Airport in Oklahoma 
City (it's a nominal fee otherwise). (405) 753-4574. 


Disneyland's first Snow Whites.) 

Island Guest Ranch's Dutch Cake 

1 cup butter 2 cups sugar 

1 egg 1/2 cup milk 

4 teaspoons cinnamon 1/2 teaspoon vanilla 

3 1/2 cups flour 1 teaspoon baking powder 

Dash of salt 

Mix ingredients in order given. Four into lightly greased and 
floured 9x12 pan. Bake 20 minutes at 400 °F. Cut in the pan after 
it cools slightly. Can be served for breakfast or dessert. (This is 
from an 1877 Arizona cookbook.) 
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GUEST LODGE 


Cowboy Preserve 



To friends, it seemed a guest ranch natural: a picture-perfect 
I working ranch filled to overflowing with quarter horses and 
I cattle, as well as bobcats, wild turkeys and hogs, coyotes, deer, 
I quail, and pheasant — not to mention an owner seemingly 
born to the hospitality business. 

To the owners, the idea seemed farfetched at best. So it 
wasn’t until 1 992 — when a consultant’s study confirmed a lack 
of guest ranches between south Texas and Colorado — that 
Lena Clancy and her son Mike seriously began to entertain the 
notion of opening their 7,200-acre spread outside Durant to 
the paying public. 

Three years later, Deer Run Lodge is open nine months out 
of the year and operates a conference center, lodge, and res- 
taurant. Guests can try riding lessons and trail rides, volley- 
ball and croquet, hayrides and campfire singalongs, hunting 


GETTING THERE 

Deer Run Lodge combines a traditional ranch 
with the amenities of a conference center , including 
a restaurant that seats 85. The two-story rustic 
lodge sleeps about 34 — in eight, two-room suites. 

( Bathrooms are dormitory style; no TVs or 
telephones in the room.) In good weather . guests 
can opt to camp in tents or out under the stars. 
Price tag: $85 per adult per day for everything 
(food, lodging, riding, and fishing), $45 for ages 
four to 10 ( under four stay free). The entire lodge 
rents to groups for $300 per day. 

Deer Run Lodge is twenty miles northeast of 
Durant. (405) 924-4402. 



A Deer Run breakfast: sausage, ham, eggs, country gra\y, and 
big, fluj]}' biscuits. (You can get lighter fare but who'd want to?) 
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(they have to truly hunt, says Ms. Clancy, none of the wildlife 
is fenced in) and fishing (there are 20 well-stocked fishing 
ponds), and — twice a year — a real cowboy round-up. Fair 
warning to greenhorns: “When you do the round-up,” cautions 
Ms. Clancy, “there’s going to be some galloping.” 

DEER RUN’S OLD FASHIONED PEACH COBBLER 
1 No. 10-can sliced peaches (light syrup) 2 to 2 1/2 cups milk 

1 stick oleo 1 cup white sugar 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 1 stick oleo 

2 cups brown sugar 

Put first five ingredients into large kettle, bring to a boil. Boil 10 
minutes. Measure 4 cups of biscuit mix (should be drop biscuit 
consistency) into a large bowl and mix with milk, white sugar, and 1 


teaspoon cinnamon. 

Use a large baking pan 4x12x20. Melt 1 stick oleo in pan. Ladle 6 
mixing spoonfuls into bottom of hot pan. Pour peach mixture over 
the batter. Continue to drop the remaining batter onto hot peaches. 
Bake at 350 °F, 25 to 30 minutes. Remove, cool slightly, serve hot 
with whipped topping garnish. [gj 


Nancy Woodard is an editorial assistant at Oklahoma Today; 
this is her first feature for the magazine. Richard Smith is an 
Oklahoma City-based free-lance photographer. 

Riding a horse at Deer Run Lodge runs the gamut: from trail rides to 
rounding up cattle. Guests can also bike, fish and visit nearby rodeos 
and sights. 










AMID BEARDED CYPRESS AND TALES OF 
MAMMOTH ALLIGATORS, TH E LITTLE RIVER 
YIELDS ITS PRIMORDIAL SECRETS. 

%•*. : VW4 . ' ’ ■ * -*■ - • 




By Michael Vaught 
Photography by David Fitzgerald 


25 AUGUST. 9:40 A.M 


We drift slowly, quietly, into the backwater creek. On the hank 
ahead there is an abrupt movement, and I see the two pigs. Wild pigs, 
gone back from the domestic, rooting in the mud and the greens along 
the creek. They look up and squint at us with small pig eyes, and then 
they scurry off into cover. Well enough for them that we are not El 
Lagarto, or there might he one less pig in the world. 






THERE ARE MAYBE 150 


R ivers and secrets have their 
own way of binding people, 
and any good river will never 
give up its secrets, I went to the Little 
River as an assignation, to look for 
alligators, and to that end launched 
myself into the cool, clear water with 
three fine men. The river, as well as 
its sister creeks and backwaters, ac- 
cepted me, holding me up to wade 
through the green cathedrals of cy- 
press as 1 searched for some sign of 
El Lagarto, the old gray-black alliga- 
tor my imagination demanded. 

There are maybe 1 50 to 200 alliga- 
tors in the tepid waters of extreme 
southeastern Oklahoma. Hidden 
wonders, they emerge from time to 
time like saurian ghosts of Christmas 
past. A four- footer will simply show 
up below a boat dock, or a larger, 
older alligator will make a walk-on 
appearance at a local farm pond. After lingering just long 
enough to remind us of a memory too old to be contained by 
modern thought, they glide away, back into the oxbow rivers 
and arms of the Little River and the Mountain Fork. 

Long ago there were alligators in this country that exceeded 
nineteen feet in length, but an animal of this size would be a 
remarkable find today. An alligator of ten feet is a huge ani- 
mal, and once while wading chest deep in murky water, I had 
a sudden clear vision of how big a nineteen-foot alligator would 
truly be. The clarity of that vision made for a very mind-bend- 
ing moment. 

Alligators will eat fish, birds, turtles, and have shown a spe- 
cial taste for pigs, dogs, and even deer. There have been ad- 
verse and even tragic encounters between people and alligators, 
but these are commonly a result of the old familiarity breeds 
contempt rule of wildlife relations, a near cousin to the feed- 
ing of bears in the Yellowstone. During mating time, the al- 
ligator will shout his amatory intentions with what is reported to 
be a supercharged “YAWP,” which echoes through the cypress. 

24 AUGUST, 6:30 P.M. 

(We stop at the home of Tom and Yvette Watson in 
Haworth, just east of IdabeL Their son helps us 
coordinate the rental of the canoe and the John boat 
for the following morning. He is a smart polite, self- 
reliant young man, the kind they don't turn out much 
in towns of any size anymore J 

T he Little River National Wildlife Refuge in McCurtain 
County is mostly bordered by its namesake river as it bends 
and turns and meanders like a garden pathway. This is no white 
water river of no return, but there is enough muscle in the re- 
lease from the dam upstream to kill any ideas of paddling 


against the current, so we oblige and 
steer downstream. Every creek and 
tributary invites our exploration, 
provoking us with winding curves 
that hint at some never before seen 
wonder. The banks constrict and 
compress my consciousness to a 
tingled and nervous appreciation for 
every imagined shade of green. 

Banglegrass, maidenhair ferns, and 
cane grow wild. The water carries us 
on and ushers us into a House of the 
Lord. Bald cypress, transcending 
their own design, form spires and 
arches, and their top leaves and 
branches diffuse and reshape the rays 
of the sun into a passion play of light 
and shadow. To stand in this light 
and shadow is to take a communion. 
David, the placid genius of light and 
shadows, stands in the water and 
takes his photographs with reverence. 
We speak to each other, but only in whispers. 

In a few hours, the river has dictated our course and rede- 
fined my assignation. In itself, this is no alligator hunt. This 
has become a Hegira, a flight from the real and the familiar to 
a place where the perception of the natural world is real and 
final, [still hope to find El Lagarto, but as I scan the banks of 
the river for slides or other signs, I do so with more respect. 
Jeffrey, the hyper- developed aesthete who helps me navigate 
the canoe, has spent time here before. In between flawless roll 
casts he makes with a five- weight fly rod, he points out select 
details of the makeup of this unique area, and although 1 do 
my best to soak them up, 1 am simply overawed by the prehis- 
toric fertility of the place. There is an almost eerie sense of 
movement in the speed at which a river can carry a person, just 
the perfect speed to see several things at once. 

Something stands just outside recognition, something odd 
and not quite within bounds, and after a time 1 realize that there 
are no other people on this river. 

25 AUGUST, 1:20 P.M. 

(We clambered up the rock outcrop for a look at the 
ferns and the fossils. I wander a little and find a 
spider web. Holding my cap behind it for a backdrop, 

I count the rungs of the web from the center out — and 
in every direction. The web is nearly perfect in 
geometric terms and reminds me that the natural 
world is no jake-leg operation.) 

Hplie current behind us gathered a little, and in a moment of 
X indecision pushed us into a perfect canoe-eating monster. 
A branch — ten inches in diameter, two feet above the surface 
of the water, and forty degrees to the horizontal — tries us on 
for size. Jeffrey catches the oncoming limb like a shortstop 


TO 200 ALLIGATORS IN 
THE TEPID WATERS IN 
EXTREME SOUTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA. HIDDEN 
WONDERS THAT EMERGE 
FROM TIME TO TIME LIKE 
SAURIAN GHOSTS. 
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eating a line drive for breakfast, but true to form, I take it in the 
sternum, and we roll into the river. The canoe swamps and gra- 
ciously tags along as we swim the thirty or forty yards to the clos- 
est best land tall. There is something not unpleasant in being car- 
ried along by a good strong current, so long as it leads somewhere. 

After drying out, 1 wonder about the strength of an animal able 
to swim against a good current, and 1 try and imagine an alligator 
rising and falling against the water. In the summer of 1975, a ten- 
foot alligator was killed in this river, south ofEagletown. The only 
scales available registered only to 200 pounds, so the weight was 
estimated to be somewhere between 350 and 500 pounds. A ten- 
foot, 500 pound alligator would pay no notice to this current, 1 
decide, 

25 AUGUST, 2:20 P.M, 

(We have adopted the tactic of paddling the more 
agile canoe into the influent creeks, taking a judgment 
before the larger John boat follows. Four cut cypress 
stumps — each of them a good twenty-four to thirty 
inches in circumference — -jut from the water. 

Jeffrey wonders where this wood goes and 
for what , ami l remember reading that cypress 
is a sought-after wood to produce caskets.) 


M y bunk is a hammock with a mosquito net hung over it. 

A good night's home, suspended between two cypress. 
The sound of the mosquitoes against the net wakes me, and I 
lay still in the hammock, listening to the river. For some rea- 
son 1 wonder about poor old eccentric Thomas Nuttall, the 
botanist of botanists who traveled through Oklahoma in 1819, 
bewitched by the wilderness and the treasures of the plant life. 
I doubt that the mosquitoes bothered him much, or that he 
even noticed their presence. A strange man who only seemed 
happy with the world so long as he had plants to press, Nuttall 
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saw more of the natural world than f 11 ever know, and 1 make 
my living as a park ranger. Maybe beauty made him crazy. 

The next morning we have coffee, and then Jeffrey and 1 
make two futile, kamikaze- like attempts to fight the canoe 
upriver. Even though the current is obviously too strong to 
head against it, we keep up this childish nonsense for a while. 
David and Randall have more sense, and after one attempt they 
have secured the john boat to shore. We surrender to dear 
thinking and call Mrs. Watson, who graciously brings a trailer 
to haul us and the boats upriver* 

26 AUGUST, 9:20 P.M. 

(Dinner is served. Red beans and rice , ravioli and 
German bread. Randall looks up from his plate to 
m en tion h is fo rt i eth h i rtl i day n ext week. B e i ng o n 
the river makes for a better mid- life crisis than the 
sort that drives you to buy a leather suit.) 

T urning the canoe into a creek, we quietly make our way as 
tar as a bend in the water, and from here I slide into the 
water and wade on* The hope is still intact, that an alligator 
in an unaware moment will launch itself into the water on my 
approach, the ultimate wetland moment in wildlife sighting. 
This is silly though, and 1 know it. Alligators don't maintain 
a fifty-year life span in their own natural habitat by allowing 
some clumsy semi-professional naturalist to sneak up on 
them. More often they lie mostly under water, as still as any 
log, and at the first hint of any threat, they simply vanish into 
the water with less disturbance than a small stone dropped 
into the smooth current. 

I’ve never been phobic about snakes, but as I see the tail slip 
into the water with me, the sharp snake tail that could be con- 
fused with nothing else, my mind tightens a little. 1 try and 
cheer myself up by thinking of how many cotton mouths are 
here that I will never see, but when 1 look down into the wa- 
ter I'm standing in, that thought somehow doesn't console 
me much. I take a long, deep breath and wade on, looking for 
new wonders. 

Upriver the four of us come together on a bar of smooth 
black stones. Many years have gone into the finishing of 
these stones that are collected here by the current. The en- 
tire bar looks like a storage bin for broken bits of Santa Clara 
pottery. Amazing stuff, we slowly walk over these glossy 
black shards of beauty for almost an hour, picking and ex- 
amining one after another, then putting them back in their 
proper spot. This is almost like being able to take apart a 
fresco or a pictograph and then piece it back like art's own 
jigsaw puzzle. 

We again break out the topo map. Good water Quadrant, 
Oklahoma- McCurtain County, 7.5 Minute Series seems a dull 
title for such a work of art as a topographical map. The most 
elegant synthesis of mathematics, geography, and geology 
combine to make up the pinnacle YOU ARE HERE sighting. 
Looking at a topo map is close to stepping out of yourself; 
taking in all the islands and bends m the river lands you some- 
where between science and performance art. We paddle on* 


26 AUGUST, 3:30 P-M. 

(The idea started with at least a little justification: to wade 
out against the current to a small island, secure a line , and 
tie off the shore end to make a secure traverse of the river 
from the shore to the island. This has degenerated now 
into something else. The line has broken from the shore 
side, and what we now have are four type- A personalities 
swinging in the current , laughing like half- whs.) 


F ine madness. After only a few days, rational thought has 
become a burden. The only alligator we have seen is the 
lime green, soft foam child's toy that David brought along. This 
we should perhaps use as a talisman, or carry into the cypress 
and the backwaters like some prehistoric fetish. This quest for 
the secrets of El Lagarto could easily turn obsessive, a fine col- 
lective madness that will bring us back again to rent a boat from 
Goodwater Bait and Canoe. To sit on the bank, eating a can 
of smoked oysters with a pocketknife, is to wonder what this 
river would look like at every change of season. 1 remember 
hearing that cypress is one of the few conifers that phases 
through an annual autumn color change. We tell each other 
that the mating season could be a more productive time to 
search for alligators, if only to hear the come- hither bellow of 
El Lagarto. These are good enough reasons to return, but this 
is only the engineering of the cluttered modern mind. It should 
be enough to come back because it is beautiful here, and be- 
cause the river will always keep its secrets* jgjj 


Author Michael Vaught and photographer David Fitzgerald 
joined a four-mart exploration team that went in search of alli- 
gators in southeastern Oklahoma’s Little River last year , They 
found no alligators, but plenty of advent are (Fitzgerald actually 
caught Rocky Mountain spotted fever on the trek). Our thanks 
to guide Jeff Briley for getting them home safely. 





GETTING THERE 

Officials at Little River 
National Wildlife Refuge 
headquarters in Broken Bow 
will officially tell you, “We 
never see alligators. ” 

Unofficially they'll say , “But 
they're close * ” Locals, on the 
other hand , insist gators are a 
routine sight along the winding green 
ribbon known as the Little River * 

The undeveloped Little River 
depends on reservoir releases uprivt 
it can run high one day , dry the next. 

The Little River National Wildlife Refuge is equally primitive. 

There are no developed campsites (though fishermen camp here), trails 
or tour routes (though a few unpaved roads traverse the refuge ) t or 
boat launches (though two or three places exist from which to launch a 
boat if you're willing to carry it down). This is Mother Nature at her 
most personal — -and wild * And the lack of accoutrements doesn't seem 
to deter hardy outdoorsmen in the least. 

For more information, call the refuge at (405) 584-621 /. 
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When most Americans visualize a Native 
American, the image that actually comes to 
mind more times than not is a Kiowa : a 
man dressed in beaded moccasins, buckskin , 
and a feathered war bonnet. Though the 
tipis, brush arbors , and buckskin regalia of 
the Kiowa are only pulled out for ceremonials and powwows these days, the culture of this 
Southern Plains tribe still runs through the veins of Caddo and Kiowa counties and informs 
small towns like Lone Wolf Gotebo, Carnegie, Mcers, and Mountain View . The Kiowa once 
roamed from the Yellowstone River to the Wichita Mountains and south to the panhandle of 
Texas t and they retain a reputation — even in the era of rocket ships and cars — as great 
horsemen, hunters , artisans, and singers , A people so generous visitors must guard against 
expressing admiration for any item — least they take it home with them — the Kiowa nonethe- 
less produced warriors as fierce as any that roamed North America, lit fact , their warrior 
societies remain intact today — though they now fight for Uncle Sam, not against him. 


camping, and RV sites arc 
available* (405) 563-2238. 


BEFORE YOU GO 

It should be an unwritten law 
that folks traveling in the area 
read N. Scott Momaday's The 
Way to Rainy Mountain 
(University of New Mexico 
Press, 1976); no one captures 
the Kiowa way of life better 
than Mo mad ay, himself a 
Kiowa. 

T tn Gra i ulmo the rs ( OU 
Press, 1989), a jewel of a novel 
by the late Oklahoma anthro- 
pologist Alice Marriott, is the 
story of one Kiowa family in 
the 1800s and full of tribal 
details. 


M 



WHAT TO SEE & DO 

To understand the Kiowa 
one can not simply tour a 
museum but must spend time 
exploring the land of the Kiowa 
people. 

Begin in Anadarko, a town of 
such importance to western 
Oklahoma tribes that not too 
long ago most maintained an 
office here* Many of its 
sights — Indian City, the 
National Hall of Fame for 
Famous Indians, the Southern 
Plains Indian Museum — are 
intertribal, but Kiowas figure 
prominently in all. Don 1 ! 
overlook the murals by the 
famed Kiowa Five in the local 
post office. (405)247-6651. 

Carnegie Is the capital of the 
Kiowa Nation, located west of 
Anadarko on S.H. 9, The 
Kiowa Tribal Museum, part of 
the tribal complex, showcases 
eight massive murals that tell 


Plains Indian dance. 

the creation story ot the Kiowa. 
(405)654-2300, 

A mile east of Mountain 
View on S.H* 9, travelers can 
catch a glimpse of Momaday's 
childhood home (a screened 
house on the north side of the 
road), before heading south at 
Gotebo on S.H. 54 to Rainy 
Mountain, a sacred place for 
Klowas. At the “Ozark Trail* 
sign turn back east, to a 
recognizable pointed hump on 
the south side of the road. For 
permission to hike to Its top, 
ca II t he t r i be at ( 405 ) 654 - 2 3 00 . 

FOOD O LODGING 

Anadarko’s most talked - 
about -restaurant is El Charro, 
(405)247-9539; its Spanish- 
speaking owners plan to open a 
newly restored building on 
March l. 

Quartz Mountain State Park 
is on old Kiowa hunting 
grounds. A lodge, cahjns. 


SHOPPING 

Many Kiowas sell their 
be ad work, German silver 
jewelry, featherwork (bonnets, 
fans), shields, staffs, pipe bags, 
and moccasins through the 
Oklahoma Indian Arts and 
Crafts Cooperative, housed in 
the Southern Plains Indian 
Museum. (405) 247-3486* 
Downtown, the Gallery of 
Art, 115 NE 1st, (405) 247- 
2787, specializes in art by local 
Native American artists* 


AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Powwows may be an 
affectation for some tribes, but 
not the Kiowa* At the annual 
American Indian Exposition in 
Anadarko, families camp at the 
fairgrounds in tipis and under 
brush arbors. August 7-12, 

(405) 247-2733. 

For news of smaller pow- 
wows check the Anadarko Daily 
News's Thursday edition, (405) 
247-3331. 


TRIBAL TRIVIA 

ONE DICTIONARY LISTS 
THE KIOWA AS HAYING 
KILLED MORE WHITE MEN 
THAN ANY OTHER TRIBE. 

TECHNICALLY TRUE. 
THOUGH IT FAILS TO ADD 
THAT KtOWA WARRIORS 
WENT ON TO RANK 
AMONG THE MOST 
PATRIOTIC SOLDIERS TO 
SERVE IN THE US. 
MILITARY* 


TOMAHAWKS 

A TAPE OF THE WAR 
DANCE SOCIETY SONGS BY 
THE OHOMA SINGERS OR 
KIOWA MUSIC BY THE 
WHITEHORSE FAMILY* 

PHOTO OP 

THE PAINTED TIPIS THAT 
GRACE THE LAWN OF THE 
SOUTHERN PLAINS INDIAN 
MUSEUM EACH AUGUST, 
DURING THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN EXPOSITION. 
1405 } 297 - 6224 . 
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TahbntceskeCj near Gore 








The Cherokee Nation seems to 
occupy an exalted position among 
all the tribes little girls grow up 
fantasizing that they really are 
Cherokee princesses, Madison 
Avenue borrows the name to 
market jeans and automobiles, and Cherokee leaders move easily and impressively in the larger 
world. (Will Rogers mts a Cherokee. ) Yet the history of the favored Cherokee Nation reads like a 
Greek tragedy. The bitter politics of removal resulted in seven separate Trails of Tears from Georgia 
and North Carolina , with factionalism and midnight assassinations following their arrivai The 
Nation was unified in Indian Territory and grew wealthy , then the Civil War divided the tribe as 
painfully as it did the United States. The Nation, with a population of more than 160,000 and an 
annual budget of $86 million, is whole again and prospering , But in the sound of Cherokee flutes, 
you can hear the musk of their tragic past 




BEFORE YOU GO 

Given that the Cherokees were 
the first to print a newspaper (the 
1 5 2 -year-old Cherokee A d voca te) 
in what’s now Oklahoma, it’s 
little wonder that there’s a wealth 
of history and literature by and 
about Cherokees. The Trail of 
Tears: the Rise and Fall of the 
Cherokee Nation (Doubleday, 
1988), by John Ehle, is a 
comprehensive history. And 
Mankiller:A Chief And Her 
People ( St* Martin’s Press, 1993), 
by Wilma Man killer and Michael 
Wallis, tells how Man killer rose 
from poverty to become the first 
female Cherokee chief. 



WHAT TO SEE C DO 


A political tour of the 
Cherokee Nation should start at 
Sequoyah's homes ite near 
Sail i saw; Sequoyah is as beloved 
in the Cherokee Nation as Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, but 
Sequoyah’s 1829 log cabin is still 
around. Curator Stephen Foster 
is an expert on the Cherokee 
syllabary. (918) 775-2413. 

Tahlonteeskee, near Gore, was 
the capital (from 1828 to 1838) 
of the first Cherokee here, the 
Old Settlers; the capital moved to 
Tahlequah after the murders of 
leaders who signed the Treaty of 
Echota. A Cherokee courthouse 
stands there now, (918) 489- 
5663. 

Cherokee history permeates 
Tahlequah; even major street 
signs are painted in both 
Cherokee and English, The 
Supreme Court Building was 
built in 1 845 on a public square, 


also the site of the Cherokee 
Capitol, built in 1 869. The 
Cherokee Heritage Center and 
Tsa-La-Gi Ancient Village 
combines history with art (The 
Trad of Tears drama is on hiatus 
this year.) (918)456-6007. 

The quickest way to the 1889 
Saline Courthouse is U.S. 82. The 
best way, though, is to meander 
up S.H. 10, following the Illinois 
River into old Cherokee country. 
Then take U.S. 412A west. 



Basket weaving at Tsa-La-Gi. 


Of nine Cherokee district 
courthouses built in 1889, only 
o ne is st a nd ing: the w r h i te ■ frame 
Saline Courthouse, near Salina, 
where jean Pierre Chouteau 
established a trading post in 
1 796. From Locust Grove, the 
courthouse is nine miles east on 
U.S, 4 ) 2 and one mile south. 
(No local number; call the 
Cherokee Nation in Locust 
Grove, 918-479-5807, if you 



FOOD* LODGING 

The shoreline of Lake Hudson 
near Salina, is a scenic mix of 
Ozark forest, bluffs, and sandy 


beaches. SnowdaJe State Park is 
small and secluded. (918) 434- 
2651. 

Lake Tenkiller is lined with 
limestone, making it a popular 
place for scuba diving, For 
Tenkiller State Park (and cabins), 
call (918) 489-5643. For local 
diving information, call Gene's 
Aqua Pro Shop, (918) 487-5221. 

No restaurants specialize in 
Cherokee cuisine, but since this 
in an election year for the tribe, 
you may stumble across a hog 
fry, or a wild onion and eggs 
fund-raising dinner. 

Otherwise, try: Sixkiller s 
Hickory Pit, in Tahlequah, for 
smoked beef, ribs, and chicken, 
and homemade pie. (918) 456- 
3611. Lesley’s Cafe, in Sallisaw 
since 1947, has had the same 
breakfast cook for thirty years, 
(918) 775-4788. 

GALLERIES 

Gift shops ran by the 
Cherokee Nation sell original 
paintings and prints by such 
Cherokee artists as Bill Rabbit 
and 5.S. Burris, as well as 
traditional baskets and crafts. 

The gift shops are near Sallisaw, 
(918) 775-2728, and south of 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-2793. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

The deck at Captain’s 
Riverfront Table in Webbers 
Falls, on the Arkansas River, 
is a fine place to watch the 
sun set over the Cherokee 
Nation and have a second (or 
even third) helping of catfish. 
(918) 464-2244. 
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TRIBAL TRIVIA 

THE CHEROKEE COUNCIL 
FORMALLY ADOPTED SAM 
HOUSTON AS A TRIBAL 
MEMBER IN 1829- 
HOUSTON LIVED WITH A 
CHEROKEE WIFE BEFORE 
TRAVELING ON TO 
BECOME THE FATHER OF 
TEXAS. 

NO RUBBER 
TOMAHAWKS 

A TRADITIONAL BASKET 
MADE OF HONEYSUCKLE 
VINES BY MASTER ARTIST 
MARY FOREMAN. 

PHOTO OP 

HAVE YOUR PICTURE 
SNAPPED WITH A STATUE 
OF SEQUOYAH, 
CLUTCHING A QUILL TO 
HIS BOSOM, AT HIS 
SALLISAW HOMESITE 





From 1400 to ISOS, the Osage Nation 
sprawled over Missouri s Arkansas, Kansas , 
and Hortfcfrrt Ofc/ 0 / 10 /raa. So numerous and 
consummate at war mis the tribe that prior to 
the Revolutionary War , the Osage acted as the 
balance of power between Spain and France in 
the region. They never > however, declared war on the U.S . Instead, they simply refused to 
assimilate — declining even to learn English (they believed one white man's language ought to be 
understood by all and they chose French), Yet when the U,S, government came knocking, the 
Osage d id a 1 1 righ t: T hey st ru ck trea t ies, no t d ea Is, wi t h t he U. S. - — oi ten a t io n to anoth e r. T h ey 
purchased their own reservation in northcentral Oklahoma, choosing land presumed to be 
unsuitable for farming (so they'd be left alone). And in a stroke of genius (or luck, depending on 
who is telling the story), the Osage retained the mineral rights to their new homeland as a 
tribe— something no other thought to do . When oil was later struck there, the Osage Nation 
became, for awhile, one of the richest tribes in the world . The flush oil years are gone, but with a 
new constitution recently adopted, the Osage Nation may well be once more poised for expansion. 




BEFORE YOU GO 


Oxford- educated John 
Joseph Mathews's novel, The 
Osages: Children of the Middle 
Wafers (OU Press, 1961) 
provides a visitor to Osage 
Country a traveling companion 
anyone would envy — chocked 
full as it is with tribal insights 
and history. 

The Deaths of Sybil Bolton 
(Random House, 1994) by 
Washington Post investigative 
writer De nn i s M c A u I i ffe, 
himself part Osage, is a look at 
the Osage at the turn of the 
century. (McAuliffc is said to 




have become so enamored with 
the area that he wanted to 
relocate.) 

For a small guidebook to the 
Ta I [grass Prairie Preserve 
(complete with a detailed 
map), call (918) 287-4803. 

• Jfe 

WHAT TO SEE & DO 

Most of the historic buildings 
of the Osage Nation line 
Grandview Avenue, towering 
over Pawhuska like the Osage in 
their Pendleton blankets must 
once have loomed over settlers 
(they were considered giants by 
other tribes). Today most of the 


native stone structures are still in 
use (a Paul Hamus mural graces 
the council chambers of the 
Osage National Council). 

Pawhuska counts eighty- nine 
buildings on the National 
Register of Historic Places; and 
Bacone College, known for the 
Indian artists it produces, is 
renovating the landmark triangle 
building to house a school, 
gallery, and soda fountain. 

Forty minutes down S.H. 99, 
the town of Hominy is site of the 
Osage Indian Village (includes a 
dance arbor, roundhouse, and 
bingo hall) and the White Hair 
Memorial (918)538-2417. 



One mile south ofPawhuska 
on S.H. 99, the Osage Trading 
Post stocks the essentials for 
Osage ceremonial dress: otter 
hides, wool leggings, and taffeta 
ribbon. (918) 287-4444, The 
best place to find Osage ribbon 
shirts, however, is Pawhuska's 
newest gallery. Creations 
Unlimited, (918)287-1020. 



Biscuits and gravy and pics 
and cobblers are the draws at the 
Bluestem Diner, 1 14 E, Main, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-2308. The 
diner keeps cowboy hours: 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. seven days a week. Over 
at El Toro's, 1461 W. Main, 

(918) 287-1001, the food is the 
cuisine of vaqueros. 

A typical breakfast (free for 
guests) at The Inn at Wood yard 



Osage Nation capital building. 


Farms: baked fresh grapefruit 
with kiwi and bananas, accom- 
panied by eggs Benedict, apple 
turnovers, and coffee. (The inn 
serves din ner and lunch by 



TRIBAL TRIVIA 

OKLAHOMA HAS 37 
FEDERALLY RECOGNIZED 
TRIBES, BUT THE RAND 
McNALLY ROAD MAP 
SHOWS THE OSAGE 
INDIAN RESERVATION TO 
BE THE ONLY INDIAN 
RESERVATION IN THE 
STATE — AND IT IS, 

MO RUBBER 
TOMAHAWKS 

AN OSAGE F1NGERWOVEN 
SASH (TINY BEADS WOVEN 
INTO A TRADITIONAL 
PATTERN) FROM THE 
OSAGE TRIBAL MUSEUM & 
GIFT SHOP. $450-500, 
(918) 287 4622. 

PHOTO OP 

BUFFALO ON THE 
HIGHLANDS OF THE 
T ALLGRASS PRAIRIE 
PRESERVE— IT HASN'T 
LOOKED LIKE THIS SINCE 
BEFORE THE HEYDAY OF 
THE OSAGE NATION, 
(918) 287-4803. 




reservation for groups of eight or 
more.) Single rooms are $50, $55 
fora double; the inn is four 
miles north of Pawhuska, 
Camping isn't allowed in the 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve, but 
both tents and RVs are welcome 
at Osage Hills State Park, eleven 
miles northeast ofPawhuska on 
U*S, 60, (918) 336-4141. (There 
are cabins, too.) 



AFTER THE $UN GOES DOWN 

In June, three traditional I-to& 
-shka ceremonials are held at the 
old Osage towns of Grey horse (4 
1/2 miles east of Fairfax), 
Hominy, and Pawhuska. Not 
powwows (but open to the 
public), the ceremonials squeeze 
eight three -hour dances into 
each four-day weekend — the 
nightly dance is said to be the 
most dramatic. (918) 287-4622. 
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When the Choctaw left their farms and 
plantations in Mississippi to come to Indian 
Territory in 1831, they became , by far , the best 
educated and most advanced folks in the 
neighborhood ( and thanks to the 
lighthorsemen , an elite corps which patrolled 
the nation , the best behaved ). Faced with removal , the Choctaw had sold their farms and 
financed the trip east themselves. Much of their new home was wilderness, and while still clearing 
trees and digging farms , the tribe began to build schools. 

It wasn't all work: in 1834 , painter George Catlin was entranced by the pageantry / and sport of 
stickball which gathered 1,000 Choctaw (“nature's most beautiful models ”) together at a time. By 
the Civil War, the Choctaw had built cotton plantations in the Red River Valley to rival those in 
the Deep South. 



A 

BEFORE YOU 60: 

The classic: The Rise and Fall 
of the Choctaw Nation (OU 
Press, 1934), the first book 
written by celebrated 
Oklahoma historian 
Angie Debo. (It was 
named the most 
important American 
history work the year it 
was published.) 

The Choctaw Nation 
publishes a “Map to the 
Great Choctaw Nation 
of Oklahoma,” listing 
thirty-four places of 
interest, along with a 
history of the tribe. 

(800) 522-6170. 



WHAT TO DO O SEE 

Survey Choctaw history by 
driving south along U.S. 27 1 , 
then east on U.S. 70 to 
Eagletown. Suggested stops: 
The Scullyville Cemetery' in 
Scullyville, all that's left of the 
1832 town where the Choctaw 
collected payments soon after 
removal ( iskuli is Choctaw for 
money). The cemetery 
headstones, shaded by ancient 
hardwoods, read like a Who's 
Who of the Choctaw Nation 
and a glossary of southeast 
Oklahoma place names: 

LeFlore, McCurtain, Krebbs, 
Folsom... 

The Peter Conser Home, just 
west of Hodgen (a sign along 
U.S. 59 will tell you when to 
turn west), is the restored 
former home of Peter Conser, a 
captain of the lighthorsemen. 
(918) 653-2493. 

Follow S.H. 1, to Talihina 


and then down U.S. 271 to 
Tuskahoma, and the Choctaw 
Council House. The red brick 
building was built in 1884 and 
served as capitol until state- 
hood; it now holds a museum 


with artifacts such as Chief 
Pushmataha's bow. (918) 569- 
4465. 

Artifacts at Idabel’s Museum 
of the Red River range from 
Oklahoma’s prehistoric period 
(7,000 B.C.) to a circa 1830 log 
cabin outfitted like a typical 
Choctaw home. (405) 286- 
3616. 

The nine-room 1884 
Gardner House, near 
Eagletown, was built for Chief 
Jefferson Gardner. A quarter 
mile from the house, near a 
2,000-year-old cypress tree that 
was struck by lightning a few 
years ago, is a remnant of the 
original Trail of Tears. (405) 
584-6588. 



FOOD 6 LODGING 

Some Choctaw log cabins 
were even larger than the 
spacious ones at Whip-Poor- 
Will Resort, (405) 494-6476, 
near Beavers Bend State Park, 


(405)494-6300. Along with 
fifteen 1,200- or 1,600-square- 
foot cabins, Whip-Poor-Will 
offers horseback riding, 
canoeing on the Mountain 
Fork, and train rides. 

Genuine Choctaw 
cuisine like banaha — 
boiled cornmeal wrapped 
in corn husks — is rare 
but sometimes served at 
weekly luncheons for 
senior citizens sponsored 
by council members in 
each of the twelve 
Choctaw districts. Call 
the tribe for sites and 
times. (800) 522-6170. 

The Jumbo Catfish 
Dinner is a specialty at 
Perry’s Country Steak House in 
Rattan, which also sells a hot 
ham sandwich with creamed 
potatoes and a daily buffet. 
(405) 587-2693. 

Booths and tables at Abie's 
Western Bar-B-Que, in Antlers, 
stay mostly filled, especially on 
the nights (Thursday to 
Saturday) when Ray Able serves 
hickory-smoked steaks. (405) 
298-2573. 



GALLERIES 

Prominent Choctaw artist 
Gar> r White Deer sells his work 
in New Mexico and Missouri 
galleries, but only one place in 
Oklahoma — the Choctaw 
Labor Day festival in 
Tuskahoma. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Don't forget to pack your 
lucky troll. The high-stakes 
bingo hall at Durant seats 
2,000. (405) 920-0160. 



TRIBAL TRIVIA 

IN 1847, A SCANT 16 
YEARS AFTER REMOVAL, 
WHEN THE CHOCTAW 
HEARD WORD OF 
SUFFERING A HALF A 
WORLD AWAY, THEY 
TOOK UP A COLLECTION 
AND SENT IT TO IRELAND 
FOR VICTIMS OF THE 
POTATO FAMINE 

NO RUBBER 
TOMAHAWKS 

A DOLL TURNED OUT IN 
THE TRADITIONAL 
CHOCTAW DRESS OF 
BRIGHT COTTON, TRIMMED 
WITH RUFFLES AND 
PATCHWORK. COUNCIL 
HOUSE GIFT SHOP, 
(918) 569-4465. 

PHOTO OP 

PLAYING STICKBALL AT 
THE CHOCTAW NATION 
LABOR DAY FESTIVAL, 
WHERE BRAVE VISITORS 
ARE WELCOME TO PLAY. 
(IT MAKES RUGBY LOOK 
LIKE A TEA PARTY.) 
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( .hoi taw Chief's House near Swink. 
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THE CALL OF 
THE WILD 

By Burkhard Bilger 
Photography by David Fitzgerald 


JUST BEYOND THE PLACE WHERE THE LIGHT OF 
CIVILIZATION GIVES WAY TO THE DARK OF NIGHT, 
COONHUNTERS THRIVE. THAT SOUND YOU HEAR 
IS THE PRIMAL THRILL OF THE HUNT. 


A t home in the countryside or inner city, happy eating fresh food or 
garbage, raccoons sometimes seem better suited to modern life than 
we are. At night, when I surprise them digging through my trash 
cans, they never fail to start a staring contest, waiting patiently for my gaze 
to break, my will to falter, as 1 forget for just a moment who is trespassing 
on whom. I’ve never been taken in by a raccoon’s cute face — cute things 
don’t bite off your finger if you try to pet rhem — but 1 admire their intelli- 
gence, their grit, their gall. 

My mother has a less ambivalent view. A German immigrant, she finds rac- 
coons every bit as exotic and adorable as koala bears. She calls them “ Waschbctre” 
("bears that wash themselves”) and tends to sigh at their mention, murmuring 
things like: K 0/i, des sit i so nette kleini kerlF (“Oh, they’re such nice little guys”). 
It was with a touch of mild sadism, therefore, that I asked her and my hither to 
join me a year ago last October on a trip to the Oklahoma State Coonhunting 
Championship. 

My own reasons for attending the hunt went back a couple of years. I was 
living in Boston at the time, learning to play country blues guitar and thinking 
that a lazy, woeful coonhound might make the perfect back- porch compan- 
ion. The dog books seemed to agree that Redbone coon hounds, of the six 
coonhound breeds, were best suited to city life, so 1 called around to see where 
Redbone pups could be bought. Coon hounds, it turned out, are about as com- 
mon as wolves in New England. Most breeders had heard rumors of them, 
but none had actually seen them in the flesh. Finally, a few weeks into my search, 
1 found a breeder of Blueticks. After listening to my story, he smiled confi- 
dentially and pressed a dog-eared magazine into my hand: American Cooner. 


Coonhunters and breeders extraordinaire: Norris Hart of Oklahoma City and Bryan 
Bradley and Ed Abel , both of Yukon. ( Yes, there's a raccoon in that tree .) 
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JOHN JONES AND RUSTY 

There are six recognized breeds of coon dogs: Black and tan, Walker , Bhietick, English, 
Platt, and Redbone. Rusty , above, has the classic brown , white, and black coat of a 
Walker (“he's also a Nite Champion t ” says Jones , his proud Oklahoma City owner). 
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Half a century of television has fooled us into mistaking our 
sitcoms for ourselves — into thinking there is no more to popu- 
lar culture than Barbie dolls and TV theme songs. But strange 
folk customs still lurk along our back roads, and American Cooner 
cast a high beam onto one of them. Its closely typeset pages con- 
tained dozens of articles about coonhunters and their exploits, 
interspersed with snapshots of their dogs in action: front paws 
high up on tree trunks, eyes gone white from the photographer's 
flash, mouths bawling hysterically at a coon somewhere above. 
Here and there, advertisements for kennels referred arcanely to 
“Grand Nite Champions 51 and “cold-nosed, chop-mouth dogs.” 

1 had no idea what they meant, and it was hard to imagine that 
thousands of people out there did, yet American Cooner was a fat, 
glossy monthly, chock-full of ads. When [ spotted one for Red- 
bone puppies, I knew that I couldn't pass it up: coonhunting, by 
now, intrigued me as much as coonhounds themselves. 

Up until then, 1 had learned everything I knew about 
coonhunting from Where the Red Fern 
Grows, the classic story about a kid's adven- 
tures in eastern Oklahoma with two Red- 
bones. The main character of the book 
helps his homesteading parents out of pov- 
erty by selling coon hides, but the book's real 
heroes are the raccoons themselves. Dou- 
bling back on their own tracks, swimming 
down rivers to erase their trails, leaping from 
treetop to treetop, they constantly pit their 
wits against overwhelming odds— small, 
furry Steve McQueens hoping for a Great 
Escape , 1 n Wh ere the Red Fern Grows, their 
struggle is always doomed. Inevitably, the 
Redbones track down their coon and the kid 
shoots it out of the tree. 

1 had no reason to believe that coonhunts 
ever ended otherwise. Shortly before the 
state championship, in fact, a friend of mine 
(one admittedly prone to exaggeration ) told 
me about a hunt he'd seen in West Virginia. The raccoons, he 
said, had come “raining out of the trees" as hunters fired at them 
with automatic weapons. My parents must have been imagining 
similar scenarios as we drove into the small town of Purcell, where 
the hunt was being held, “You aren't going to shoot any your- 
self, are you?" my mother suddenly turned and asked, a pleading 
note in her voice. When we passed a simple church entitled House 
of Prayer a few blocks later, my father looked over and grunted: 
“That's where you'll find all the raccoons right about now." 

We asked around for directions to the championsh ip but would 
have done just as well to follow the nearest pickup. The three- 
day event had been going on for a day and a half, and the Purcell 
fairgrounds were surrounded by a herd of mud-spattered trucks. 
A man with an orange flag was trying to guide new arrivals into 
orderly rows, but 1 was the only one who seemed to pay him any 
attention. The others just lurched up to the nearest bare patch 
and leaped out to release their dogs, as if hot on a trail already 
and eager to continue the chase. 

As far as I could see, the day's excitement would end there. The 


TING 

coonhunters scattered around the grounds looked like they were 
shopping for farm implements rather than gearing up for a state 
championship. Pale and unshaven, still groggy from the previ- 
ous night's hunt, they stood around in canvas coveralls and dirt- 
crusted boots, drinking coffee and trading stories. Here and there, 
dogs caught naps under tailgates or paced back and forth on 
leashes hitched to trees. All of them had the same short hair, 
medium build, and floppy ears, yet they managed to look as mot- 
ley as a band of orphans: wiry Walker hounds like overgrown 
Beagles, heavy-chested Black and tans, loose-limbed Redbones, 
Plott hounds marbled brown and gold, speckled English dogs, and 
Blueticks wi t h coats as splotchy as a median ic ’s d rive way , I looked 
hard for signs of blood lust and incipient violence in their eyes, 
but found only resignation— face after loose-skinned face droop- 
ing to the ground in mournful boredom. I'd seen more killer in- 
stinct every day on my paper route in the little yippy dogs that gave 
chase from every front porch. 

Fortunately at that point 1 was taken in 
hand by Bill Cavner, secretary-treasurer of 
the Oklahoma Federation of Coonhunters. 
His dim blue eyes exuding goodwill and 
practical intelligence from behind wire- 
frame glasses, Cavner walked me around the 
championship headquarters for a tew min- 
utes, gesturing broadly at the crowd. 
“When you look around this room, Burk, 
you're seeing doctors, lawyers, steelworkers, 
mil [workers... people," he said. 
“Coonhunting has gotten to be a pretty big 
business. We’ve gone from using an old dog 
and a two-cell flashlight to using lights with 
interchangeable lenses that can cost you 
$350. Some of these boys have $400 dog 
boxes and $1,500 tracking systems that can 
locate a dog in Indiana from here, [fa dog 
follows too many deer, they slap a $600 cor- 
rective collar on him — give him a little elec- 
trical stimulus to the vocal cords when he doesn't behave.'* 

For every hunter that had qualified for the championship, 
Cavner admitted, there were another ten back home doing it the 
old way. But few here had spent less than $3,000 on equipment. 

The dogs loafing around outside, surprisingly enough, were the 
premier symbols of their sport's sophistication. Only fifteen years 
ago, coonhound pups were still practically given away, but well- 
bred pups fetch upwards of $300 today, and confirmed champi- 
ons have been known to bring $35,000. Ed Abel, an attorney and 
devoted breeder who lives on a 600-acre ranch outside Yukon, 
started his coonhound operation with one $15,000 champion 
Black and tan. Asked if he has ever had cause to regret the outlay 
ofcash, Abel looks askance. The offspring of that first dog are still 
sought by hunters from across the country. 

Dog shows have taught us to think of purebreds as a prissy, 
imperious bunch, but coonhounds wear their good breeding 
lightly, if not sloppily. Working dogs bred to sniff a two-day-old 
track and run its owner up a tree, they have never been fully rec- 
ognized by the show-oriented American Kennel Club. Only Black 


I HAD LEARNED 
EVERYTHING I KNEW 
ABOUT COONHUNTING 

from Where the Red 
Fern Grows , the 

CLASSIC STORY ABOUT 
A KID'S ADVENTURES IN 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA 
WITH TWO REDBONE 
HOUNDS. 
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and tan coon hounds can be AKC registered* The other five 
breeds — English, Blue tick, Redbone, Plott, and Walker— are all 
registered with the United Kennel Club, yet they have equally 
i m pressive b 1 ood I i nes, 1 n No r th A merica, coo n h o u n ds ca n t race 
their heritage back to the Spanish hounds brought by f leniando 
DeSoto in the 1500s and the English hounds owned by fox hunt- 
ers like Thomas Walker and George Washington. According to 
Abel, foxhounds that treed animals like possums or raccoons were 
quickly discarded by their aristocratic owners; some ended up 
being used by locals to hunt possums and raccoons, and the first 
eoonhounds were bom. Today's Bluetick coonhounds descend 
straight from Bleu de Gascogne dogs brought by French trappers 
in the 1600s, their bloodlines kept pure by isolated hunters in the 
Gzarks and Louisiana bayous. 

Dogs like H igh Voltage Hank, Coon Creek Jammer, Lorrie s Bad 
Apple, and the others listed on the championship roster were tri - 
umphs of the breeder's art, Cavner explained. Poring over blood* 
lines and hunt records, generations of dog 
owners had matched mates to bring out the 
best hunting qualities. Their dogs devel- 
oped in sensitive coats that can tear through 
thorny underbrush, ears that drag along the 
track to stir up old scents, and voices that 
change with each phase of a hunt* The ideal 
coon hound once showed a family resem- 
blance to bloodhounds: heavyset and slow, 
with a "cold nose” that could worry out a 
track many days old* But competitive, 
timed hunts have gradually replaced "'Let's 
go shoot us a coon ! ” pleasure h u nts. Breed- 
ers now selectively breed for lighter, quicker 
dogs with “hot noses” that concentrate on 
the freshest trails. 

Listening to Cavner' s talk of coonhound 
evolution, 1 couldn't help but think about 
my own Red bone, Hattie, back in Boston. 

Curious, single-minded, possessed of a 
beautiful, deep- throated bawl, she had all the makings of a great 
coonhound without any way to put them to use. I had turned 
her into an evolutionary dead end: spayed, untrained, unaware, 
as far as 1 could see, that raccoons even existed. She sat around 
my house listening to my feeble guitar playing, waiting patiently 
for her daily walk: two centuries of genetic purpose running end- 
less circles within her. I wondered if she harbored any resentment 
toward me — if she might rise up in anger some day, like a canine 
Susan B. Anthony, and chase me up the nearest oak, 

“..Oklahoma is one of the top ten coonhunting states ” Cavner 
was saying as my attention drifted back, “It's a rapidly-growing 
sport. We have more than fifty clubs with fifty to a hundred mem- 
bers each, and there's a hunt somewhere in the state at least once 
a week,” He pointed across the room to the most dramat ic change 
from coon hunting's good-old-boy days, “That s our champion 
from the last two years,” he said as l made out a lean figure in khaki 
coveralls with short, sandy-blonde hair. “Her name isSondra Beck. 
Most of these guys arc scared to death they'll draw her cast to- 
night.” One of those guys, it turned out, was Beck's husband. 


Brent, who helps run their English coonhound kennel outside of 
Moyers and is as equally avid a hunter as his wife. 

“There were 106 dogs in the woods last night,” Cavner contin- 
ued. “Tonight there'll be more like 120.” Beginning at eight, local 
judges would lead groups of three or four hunters and their dogs 
out into surrounding hills. From then on, the dogs would have 
two hours of pure hunting time to track down and tree as many 
raccoons as they could. The judge would start his stopwatch when- 
ever the dogs were released and stop it once the coons had been 
treed and spotted. Every one would have till five in the morning 
to use up their allotted time. “Oh> and one other thing,” Cavner 
added, as if this last bit hardly needed repeating. “We never kill a 
coon.” 

F our hours later, after dropping off my parents (much re- 
lieved) at a motel, 1 sat in a pickup with Mark Thomas, the 
j udge assigned to ou r cast. I f dog owners are supposed to resemble 
their dogs, Thomas was a lucky exception: 
Heavy-set but nimble, with gray-brovm hair 
and a beard that bristled like metal shavings 
on a magnet, he seemed more like an over- 
grown terrier than a coonhound, A 
plumber in Noble by day, Thomas had been 
hunting by night for twenty years and had 
killed his share of raccoons in his youth. “I 
was young a nd d u mb,” he said. “ But nowa- 
days, most coon hunters are rooting for less 
coons to be killed rather than more. That 
just makes for better hunts," In the late 
1 970s and early 1 980s, when pelts sold for 
as much as thirty dollars each and a good 
night's work could net a coonhimter a hun- 
dred dollars, hunters flooded into the Okla- 
homa woods, decimating the raccoon 
population. Then, as anti-fur sentiments 
rose across the country, fur prices plum- 
meted. Today, raccoon pelts bring as little 
as seventy- five cents, and most hunters have put away their guns, 
leaving only sportsmen like Thomas behind. “We've got more 
coon now than we've had in fifteen or twenty years,” he said. “1 
hope fur prices stay down forever,” 

Swerving through a cluster of houses close to the city limits, our 
headlights picked out a gray cat skimming across the road in the 
light of the waxing moon. “The critters are moving tonight,” 
Thomas muttered between sips of a two-liter Pepsi ( nobody drinks 
beer on a serious hunt, and alcohol isn't allowed at all on an offi- 
cial hunt), “That means the coons'll be moving too.” Raccoons 
can be found all over eastern Oklahoma, but the best hunting is 
in the Ouachitas, where the terrain is so rough that hunters ride 
in ll les i nstead o f p ic k u ps. Still,' 1 'h o mas wo u I d p rob ably al ways 
find the most raccoons in these rolling central Oklahoma cross- 
timbers, where his brother first started him hunting. “It helps to 
know the area,” he said. “As the seasons turn, the coons switch 
from Hackberiy to persimmon to pecans to acorns. You’ve got 
to know what's ripe when and where you can find it.” 

The coon hunters in the two pickups following behind were re- 


! LOOKED HARD FOR 
BLOOD LUST IN THEIR 
EYES, BUT FOUND 
ONLY RESIGNATION- 
FACE AFTER LOOSE- 
SKINNED FACE 
DROOPING TO THE 
GROUND IN MOURNFUL 
BOREDOM, 
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rick Lynch and Outlaw 

A kennel manager of Ed Abel’s Sooner Black and Tans in Yukon, Lynch has helped raise 
dogs like Outlaw, who earned his Nite Champion title recently at the 1995 Winter 
Classic in Albany, Georgia (one of the four largest hunts in the country). 
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lying on Thomas's contacts as well as his memory. In a state like 
Oklahoma, where every patch of fence is posted with “No Tres- 
passing” signs, you have to make a lot of friends to go storming 
around the countryside with a pack of hysterical hounds or, as Ed 
Abel likes to point out, be something of a politician. From time 
to time, ihe Farm Bureau and the National Cattleman’s Associa- 
tion sponsor bills requiring coonhunters to obtain written per- 
mission to hunt on private land, or veterinarians try to pass a law 
prohibiting non- veterinarians from vaccinating animals (a fiscal 
necessity for coonhunters with a kennel of dogs), or someone 
writes a law banning flashlights in the woods at night {"a pointed 
effort to do away with coonhunting,” Abel grouses), but attorneys 
and lobbyists for the Oklahoma Association of Coonhunters al- 
ways fight them down. Coonhunters can still cross a fence on the 


strength of a handshake, but they're careful to keep their hosts 
happy. "1 Ve called in strays and pulled calves out of streams be- 
fore,” Thomas told me, “Sometimes the farmers never knew that 
they owed that healthy calf to a coon hunter,” 

I thought back to something Fd heard from Rick Garside, one 
of the other hunters in our cast, as we had put on our hip- wad- 
ers. TU tell you a story about Mark,” he had said, “He was hunt- 
ing in a residential area in McAIester, over by the correctional 
center, when a man come out to run him off, Mark, he just turned 
to the guy and said: Tin so-and-so with the state correctional 
facility. We've got a convict on the loose. Go back inside and lock 
your doors and windows,' Then he went right on hunting.” 

By the time we pulled onto the shoulder of a narrow dirt road, 
l could hear the hounds in the other trucks working themselves 
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HUNTING 




Only fifteen years 

AGO, COONHOUND PUPS 
WERE practically 
GIVEN AWAY, BUT WELL- 
BRED PUPS FETCH 
UPWARDS OF $300 
TODAY. CONFIRMED 
CHAMPIONS HAVE BEEN 
KNOWN TO BRING 
$35,000. 



Coon hunting on mules is a tradition in McCurtain County. 

into a frenzy. “You see those dogs during the day, and you think 
‘that dug won't do nothin,' " Thomas said as Garside brought 
around his Walker hound, To ugh y, straining at his lead. “But you 
get them out at night and they'll just come alive.” Toughy was 
joined by Gal, a Black and tan handled by Dan Haley, a postman 
from Harrah, anti Trooper, another Walker handled by a rangy, 
earnest-looking kid named Kyle Keith. While we organized our- 
selves, Garside's dog casually I i fted a leg to Thomas's truck, “Yeah, 
that's right, wash that wheel again, Toughy,” Garside said. 

“He washes it again, I'm gonna have to kick him/' 

“You kick him. I'm gonna have to scratch you.” 

We headed into a grove of spreading pecan trees on the forest's 
verge, the beams from our headlamps reaching ahead like pale, 


slender fingers searching for the spot where Thomas would pull 
out his stopwatch and start the hunt. 1 glanced around at the cast. 
None of these dogs had done particularly well the night before. 
To come within striking distance of the championship, they 
needed a spectacular night — a night of raccoons popping out of 
trees like targets at a carnival shoot. Trooper was the least experi- 
enced of the dogs, grateful for any points he could get, while Gal 
was already a Nite Champion (a sort of knight among 
coonhounds) and had nothing left to prove. That left Toughy, 
the hungriest* most excitable hunter here. A four-time wanner of 
previous Nite championships {hunts involving only champion 
dogs), Toughy needed one more win to become a Grand Nite 
Champion. Garside tried to laugh it off, but 1 could tell he had 
been waiting on that last win for a while. 

As recently as the 1960s, official coonhunts had been daytime, 
dress-up affairs called field trials. A judge would drag coon scent 
through the woods toward a tree where a caged coon awaited the 
first dog to follow the trail But tonight was exactly like a real hunt, 
only success would be measured in points in- 
stead of hides. The first dog to strike a trail 
would earn a hundred points, the second 
would earn seventy-five points, and the third 
would earn fifty points ; the first dog to tree a 
coon would earn a hundred and twenty-five 
points, and the next one would earn seventy- 
five points. To succeed, the dogs needed to 
be fast and confident without becoming 
over-zealous: barking at a false trail would 
cost them a hundred points; barking up the 
wrong tree (literally) would cost them a hun- 
dred and twenty-five points. Their owners 
tonight w r ould be little more than spectators 
and interpreters: guiding or encouraging a 
confused hound is considered bad sport. The 
hunters were critical in the years it had taken 
to ready their dogs for this moment; this 
night, however, belonged to their dogs. To 
claim a strike or a tree by their dogs, the hunt- 
ers would have to understand what their dogs were saying and in- 
terpret it for the judge. Most of the ti me, the dogs' messages would 
be clear, but even champions like Gal and Toughy had their mo- 
ments of doubt and equivocation. 

Troopers eyes were rolling back in his head, and Toughy had 
managed to nearly choke on his own excitement by the time 
Thomas signaled their release. For just a beat, the dogs hung 
in front of our feet like cartoon characters spinning their legs 
without moving forward. Then their voices plunged into the 
forest ahead. 

We switched off our lamps for a moment and let the night en- 
velop us. The dogs sounded off periodically, letting their owners 
know how things were going, but to me their muffled noises 
seemed incomprehensible, like radio signals from another galaxy. 

1 knew that good coonhounds change voices as a hunt 
progresses — bawling as they search, yelping when they strike a 
trail, and, when the coon is finally treed, switching to a choppy 
bark that can carry for miles. But in the tangled darkness* listen- 
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ing to the distant confusion of a hunt among different breeds* my 
coonhound language lessons failed me* 3 hear a bark out there, a 
yip and grunt or two* and what sounded like a ray-gun (Trooper, 
I later found out)* Presumably they all meant the same thing: no 
track yet. 

A forest at night, just beyond the glow of city lights, touches off 
an ancient panic within most of us. Bin Thomas had been out 
hunting twenty- two nights already this month, and the others 
nearly as many. To them, the woods rang with familiar voices, 
full of meaning* Every scent in the forest belonged to a plant they 
could name and describe; every change in terrain meant a differ- 
ent kind of tree. They had turned off their lamps in order to see 
the night better, t couldn't wait to turn mine back on. 

A high, rising yelp from deep in the woods* “Strike, Trooper!” 
A moment later Gal struck for her first seventy-five points. Al- 
though it had seemed much longer, the dogs had needed only a 
few minutes to find a coon* We listened as they crashed dully 
through the distant brush, swinging first to 
the left then the right, dropping for a mo- 
ment into the booming recesses of a ravine 
(“I was hoping they wouldn't go in there”) 
before reemerging further on. Then, just 
when the chase seemed to be building to a 
climax half a mile away, a white shape came 
slinking from the nearby trees: Toughv, 
looking shy and befuddled, I expected 
Garside to scold him, but he just rolled his 
eyes and let the dog regain his composure* 

A few paces later, Toughv abruptly surged 
into the woods again, muzzle raised in a 
bone-jarring bawl* To me, so recently on 
the verge of panic, it seemed a courageous 
sound — like a high, fluttering flag galloped 
into the thick of battle* 1 followed its 
progress into the woods then a short while 
later heard it rise suddenly to a thrilling stac- 
cato: “Tree, Toughyf’ 

Following the sound of the dogs’ chop- mouthed barks, we soon 
came to the ravine that they had barely broken stride for earlier. 
Dan Haley, the oldest and quietest of the bunch, paused to catch 
his breath as the others scrabbled down the loose day banks. 
“Sometimes a coon will climb up and down a root hanging from 
a steep river bank like this to confuse the dogs,” he told me* “Other 
times they'll walk along a gravel road to lose their scent.” With 
Where the Red Fern Grom still on my mind, l had been hungry 
for such stories, but few coon hunters would oblige* The days of 
the long, leisurely hunt, with a cold -nosed dog piecing together 
an intricate, days-old coon trail were disappearing, and with them 
much of the luster from coon legends* Today’s dogs focused on 
trails so fresh the raccoons barely had time to reach a tree, much 
less play around on a hanging root. 

Once past the ravine, it was a short walk through sweet-smell- 
ing, shoulder-high blood weed to the looming pecan where the 
dogs had gathered. 1 n the amber glare of our lamps, they looked 
almost druidic: foam- flecked and delirious, leaning prostrate 
against the tree's trunk, levitating in vertical leaps that rivaled an 


NBA jumpball, ecstatic with discovery* 

Thomas’s high-powered light soon picked out two raccoons in 
the upper branches* 

Y ou can't really train a dog,” Cavner had told me that af- 
tern oo n. “A coo n hou n d pu ppy h a s a l rea dy dec ided wh eth e r 
it will be a hunter or not.” But these dogs were driven by much 
more than pure instinct. From the moment Thomas had released 
them, they had been on pure overdrive, racing down trails, bawl- 
ing at the top of their lungs, leaping toward the captured coon as 
their owners labored along behind. And this would go on all night* 
Mo re t h a n o n e coo nhun ter h ad ass ured me: " I f a do g t rees a coo n 
at sunset, come sunrise if the coon is still there, the coonhound 
will be there — jumping and bawling with the same enthusiasm 
as the day before*” “Coonhounds have to have the build and con- 
ditioning of Olympic athletes Janet Kirkes, a breeder of cham- 
pion Black and tans, had told me earlier* "They need strong joints 
and bones, good lungs, and well -padded 
feet, because they get hauled all around the 
country* They may hunt in swamps one 
weekend, hills the next, and mountains the 
next.” Kirkes takes her dogs swimming in a 
pond every day to build their muscles and 
stamina, but others take them running 
down country roads, led by a pickup driv- 
ing at a steady dip* 

According to Thomas, the best way to 
motivate a young dog to become a hunter 
is to give him a good look at his quarry. "1*11 
let an old dog catch a coon, draw him off it, 
and then let the pup at it,” he said. “A 
coon'll whup a dog easy, as long as it is just 
one dog*” The young dog won't get discour- 
aged or frightened, however, (dell just get 
mad, eager for a rematch. "Coonhounds 
have big hearts,” Thomas said. "My dogs 
love me* 1 don't know why — -mean as 1 am 
to them sometimes — but 1 can yell and scream, and they'll always 
come back.” 

“What do the dogs get out of all this?” one might well ask* The 
answer isn’t always clear* But during the hunt, I flashed back to a 
lecture Ed heard a year before, at a meeting o f the American As- 
sociation tor the Advancement of Science* Two animal behav- 
ior ists from Hampshire College in Massachusetts had compared 
the sounds dogs make to those made by wolves. Although wolves 
whine as pups just as dogs do, they eventually graduate to growls 
and howls. A dog's bark, the scientists said, was midway between 
a whine and a growl — a confused “ComeHereGoAway!” sound 
indicative of arrested adolescence* Dependent, petulant, overly 
excitable, most dogs are easy to imagine as terminal teen-agers* 
But these coonhounds were different: though loyal beyond rea- 
son, they had careers of their own, in a sense. I remembered go- 
ing to buy Hattie, my Redbone, at a breeder's house, expecting to 
be chased by a pack of bloodthirsty dogs as I came up the drive- 
way. But they barely turned their heads at my arrival: "Go on,” 
their eyes seemed to say* "You aren't what we’re after*” On this 


Thomas, like many of 

THE OTHERS, HAD MADE 
A PRENUPTIAL 
AGREEMENT THAT HE 
WOULD SPEND MORE 
TIME ALONE IN THE 
WOODS THAN WITH HIS 
WIFE. 
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night, listening to the dogs howling down the trail, so nearly like 
a pack of wolves, I couldn’t help but wonder if they hadn’t man- 
aged, against all odds, to break free of their adolescence, to trail* 
scend their domesticity by returning to the hunt 

The more elusive question was what kept the owners out here. 
The state championship was exciting, to be sure, but what about 
all those other nights, alone in the woods without a trophy to win? 
Someone like Sondra Beck, the two-time state champion, spent 
more than 350 nights a year out in the woods and hadn’t been 
without a coonhound for more than five of her fifty-three years. 
“There are some nights before I go on a hunt when it’s kind of 
cold outside, and I’d rather stay home and watch TV,” she told 
me, many months later, “But 1 don’t think of it like that: When 
it’s dark, I just go hunting.” For all her success as a handler and 
dog breeder, Beck admitted not being able to make any money 
from coonhunting. Yet she didn’t exactly hunt for pleasure ei- 
ther. "The way I do it," she said, “it's more like a job.” 

I couldn’t imagine being married to someone so obsessed, but 
coonhunters seemed to manage all right. Beck had been divorced 
once and remarried a coonhunter. Thomas, like many of the oth- 
ers, had made a pre-nuptial agreement that he would spend more 
time alone in the woods than with his wife. Garside, deep into 
the night of our hunt, waiting for Toughyto find his way back from 
yet another dead-end track, just shook his head. “It’s a simple 
deduction: you love it or you hate it,” he said, picking at his boots 
with a stick. “And even if you hate it, you can’t quit it. It’s as bad 
as bein* a damn dope addict.” 

The hunt continued, any chance at the championship slipping 
away in a succession of cold trails and misplaced coons, and many 
hours later, 1 found myself in the cab of Thomas’s pickup again, 
leading home a wobbly caravan. 1 bad just begun to doze off 
against Dan Haley’s shoulder when Thomas startled both of us 
awake. “Excuse me,” he said, “but this is where my mom was 
born.” We peered through the truck’s windows for signs of a 
town, but saw only a sagging hayloft, its last patches of whitewash 
still luminous between the post oaks. "They ought to put up a 
marker,” Haley muttered. “ 'Mark Thomas’s mom was born here.’ ” 
“It’s a historical fact,” Thomas went on. “There used to be two 
grocery stores, three churches, and a cotton gin here in Corbett.” 
I remembered that earlier he had pointed out where his grandfa- 
ther was buried, and I wondered suddenly how it changed a per- 
son to know the sleeping world as well as the waking one. I woke 
up every day to the relentless immediacy of the world at work— 
the clamor for attention, for conversation, for instant gratifica- 
tion. But Thomas had spent half his waking life watching the 
world at rest. Driving home after a hunt, he could probably pic- 
ture his grandfather alive within one of those darkened farm- 
houses, his wife a dreaming child, his son asleep with a family of 
his own. In the half-light between dark night and morning it 
would be easy to confuse the future and the past, the hills an empty 
stage for his imagining. 

I made it back to the motel around five in the morning, knock- 
ing over a table lamp as 1 stumbled into our room. My father, 
sleeping nearby, sprang up at the noise, looking wild -haired and 
bewildered, as a physicist should. When he settled back down, I 
told him Dan Haley’s story about raccoons climbing up and down 


dangling roots. He just chuckled: 

“Tell me a few more like that one,” he said, “and I’ll enroll some 
of those coons in my electrical engineering courses.” 

G arside finally managed to kick his coonhunting habit a few 
months later: he went into steer-roping and sold Toughy, 
still one win shy of becoming a Grand Nite Champion, to another 
hunter, Haley hardly gets out anymore since he began building 
his new house. Trooper’s coonhunting career ended beneath a 
train, on a track near where we had hunted. But Thomas is still in 
the woods at least three nights a week, training his English hounds, 
trying to pass on the addiction to his six year-old son, Matthew, 
who just got his first puppy. 

1 live in Brooklyn now, where the lights burn even brighter than 
in Boston, with a coonhound at the foot of my bed who may never 
know what she’s missing. It’s too late to train Hattie about rac- 
coons, and 1 wouldn’t have the patience for it anyway, but I like 
to think that if I had, she might have done her bloodline proud. 
A good coonhound is born to it, Cavner said. And it’s hard not 
to imagine what Hattie could have been, when her ears prick up 
and her nose traces crazy patterns through the autumn leaves. At 
night, when friends see her twitching her paws in her sleep, they 
tell me that she’s chasing rabbits. But I know better. M 


Burkhard Bilge r is a senior editor with The Sciences magazine 
in New York City . 



Coonhunting in Oklahoma builds to a flourish in March and April 
Two separate T two- hour coon Nite Hunts (licensed by the United 
Kennel Club) will happen March 24 and 25 at the 32nd Annual Pete 
D* Andrea Memorial in Ada , Quietly billed as the second largest 
coonhunt in the world , the hunt draws some 500 entrants and is a 
Purina Nite Hunt Points Event. For details, call Billy Starns at (405) 
332-1356 . 

In April ', Oklahoma hosts two regional qualifying events for the 1995 
World Championship (both hunts are licensed by the UKC). The first 
hunt will be in Clare mo re on April 8 , sponsored by the Rogers County 
Coon Hunters Association , (9/$j 34U7780; the second is set for April 
29 in Hulbert and sponsored by the Green Country Coon Hunters 
Association , ( 918 ) 457-4395 . 

Oklahoma's Professional Kennel Club wilt also host the following 
Nite Hunts in February { registration is at 7 p.m.): February' 20, 

Stuart, $10 fee, (918) 546-2635 ; February 23, Pryor, $10, (918) 434 - 
6266; February 25, Arpelar, $25, (918) 389-4534; and February 25, 
Muskogee . $25, (918) 682-9636. 


February 
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BY BARBARA PALMER 

T he middle of August in Oklahoma City, and the parking lot of the Heritage Place auction 
arena was a shimmering metallic blanket of pickup trucks, RVs, and El Dorados. Inside 
the fan-cooled barn, the air was thick, too, with humidity, the smell of smoked ribs, and what 
was unmistakibly nostalgia, rising up from the crowd like heat from a summer sidewalk. Thirty- 
four of the estimated forty-three remaining members of Bob Wills’s Texas Playboys western 
swing band were on the stage, wearing white snap-button shirts, white Stetsons, and grins. 
Prompted by the sweet whine of fiddles mixed with steel guitar, crowd sentiment was expertly 
massaged along by band leaders Leon Rausch and Johnny Gimble. “Gene Gasaway!” called out 
Gimble, “Drag your bow across my heart strings like you used to.” 

The Texas Playboys were gathered at the cavernous Heritage Place auction barn to mark the 
sixtieth anniversary ofthe band’s first broadcast on Tulsa radio station KVOO. From 1935 until 
1942, the Texas Playboys broadcast a half hour of live music at noon from Cain’s Ballroom in 
Tulsa; after that, Wills’s little brother Johnnie Lee and his band, Johnnie Lee Wills and All the 
Boys, kept the broadcasts going. Neither the Playboys nor the broadcasts from Cain’s Ballroom 
had been forgotten by their fans. They drove in from Fort Smith, Abilene, Wichita, and Okla- 
homa towns big and small — a woman from Canton, Texas, missed the first set, she explained, 
only because she has a heart condition and needed to rest up after the six-hour drive. 
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Hob Wills, circa 1941. 



The original Light Cr ust 
Doughboys hi 1931: from 
left , Boh Wills , Truett 
Kimzcy, announcer Milton 
Brown » and Herman 
Arnspiger. 
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At l lie first few bars of “Ida Red" or “Milk Cow Blues," the crowd, a blur of sus- 
penders and straw cowboy hats, Western -style shirts and fringed dresses, let out a 
happy murmur of recognition . The band was too big and unwieldy to be in top form, 
and the arrangements made for dancing were less than ideal — a twenty-foot- wide 
aisle along three sides, separated from the band by rows of folding chairs- — but folks 
more than made do. They two-stepped, jitterbugged, swung, and twirled, silver- 
haired women pouting like girls when their husbands and boyfriends sat one out. 
More than a few eyes filled with tears at the slow ballads, and the last ones kindled a 
snap in skirts of grandmothers, but the high point of each set came when the band 
played Oklahoma's official country song, "Faded Love," Will’s anthem to loss and 
longing, a tune as sweet as red soda pop. When the first plaintive notes began to play, 
pairs whose looks matched the pictures in the newspaper of golden anniversary 
couples simply stood and joined the throng on the floor, it being understood that 
they always danced with their sweethearts to “Faded Love." 

by a strange symmetry, this 1 994 reunion fell on the same weekend that thousands 
of members of another generation gathered in New York to dance in the mud and 
celebrate the defining musical event of their time, the Woodstock music festival. The 
parallels weren’t lost on the crowd* 

“The kids have their Woodstock, ” Gi ruble cracked. “This is Livestock!” 

W estern swing’s current surge in popularity is proof to many of its fans that, 
in some small way, the world has come back to its senses. In 1994, Eldon 
Shamblin, who joined the Playboys in 1937, won a Grammy for his rhythm guitar 
work on "Red Wing” on an Asleep at the Wheel tribute album to Wills, and Liberty 
Records— Garth Brooks’s label — released a slew of vintage Playboys recordings; a 
three-disc boxed set, Bob Wills: Encore and the final recording ever made by Wills, 
the 1973 Bob Wills and His Texas Playboys for the Last Time . 

The rise in popularity of country music — a majority of Americans now name it as 
their favorite music — has created a new audience for western swing* Garth Brooks, 
Vince Gill, and Reba Mcluitire record songs with a western swing sound; George Strait 
sings Boh Wills standards in concert; and in “Lone Star Beer and Bob Wills Music,” 
Texan Tracy Bvrd even sings about Bob Wills. 

Pinning a label on western swing is difficult, maybe because the term “western 
swing” itself works so nicely. (Another band leader, Spade Cooley, coined the term 
in an advertising campaign in the 1 940s, and it stuck.) "Western swing is dance music, 
basically dominated by string instruments,” starts off Guy Logsdon, a scholarly cow- 
boy author and musician who lives in Tulsa, “but the horns were in there.” Bob Wills 
overlaid a steady, uncomplicated rhythm with a heavy afterbeat, with every other kind 
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PRAISING CAIN'S 

TJiifsa J shrine to lAJestem wina 

A blue-collar palace built of natural limestone with a curly maple dance floor mounted on sets of Dodge truck 
springs, Cain's Ballroom is more than just a reproach to the rough cedar and cement floors that pass for a dance 
hall these days, Cain's is Western Swing's own Alamo — an ordinary structure transcended by the events that took 
place inside. 

Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys lent Cain's their magic from 1934 to 1943, with daily broadcasts on KVOO and dances 
every Thursday and Saturday night. Play Boy Bread wrappers and the willingness to heed “Applause" signs could get one into 
the broadcast, but admission to the dances climbed from 145 in 1934 to $ l ,75 in 1 938. “Ten full books could be written about 
what happened here," says Larry Shadier, the music promoter who has owned the hall for most of the last two decades. “Thou- 
sands of people are married because of Cain's." 

Some of them still stop by the corner of Fourth and Main in north Tulsa, seized by what Shaefter calls ‘"romantic fondness" 
tor the place. In the last two years, as many have stopped by as did in the entire fifteen preceding years, “Country music be- 
came extremely dominant in the last five years," says Shaeffer, “and we had the best music in the world right here." 

Shaeffer has a pair of Wills’s Nicoma cowboy boots, his white Stetson hat, a few old posters, and some ardent love letters to 
Wills from female fans that Shaeffer found stuck in a wall, but visitors aren't as interested in looking at artifacts as they are in 
just standing on the dance floor once again. “In 1 944, if you traveled from Tulsa, you didn't tell people you knew Will Rogers, 
you told them you knew Bob Wills," says Shaeffer. 

Cain's hasn't changed much since the 1940s: the original ticket booth is still there, along with a long bar and a sofa where 
Hank Williams once passed out in lieu of playing his second show. Most 
commanding, however, are the three-foot by tour-foot portraits of Bob, g 
Johnnie Lee, and Luther Wills up on the walls along with photographs of | 

Ernest Tubb, Hank Williams, Leon McAuliffe, Gene Autry, and Tennes- '5 

o 

see Ernie Ford, O.W, Mayo, the Playboys' manager, installed the portraits & 
after he bought the hall in 1944, 

Intended originally as a dealersh ip for the “ H uppmobile w au tomobile, the 8 
stone building was const ructcd by Tate Brady, a Tulsa businessman and 
developer who left his name on the Brady Theater and a nearby neigh bo r- 
h oc )d . Befo re the dealersh i p opened, however, pla ns changed , wooden floors 
were installed, and it was converted Into a dance hall called the Louvre. It 
next metamorphosed into Cain's Dancing Academy, where Madison 
“Daddy" Cain gave dance instruction in the waltz and the Charleston. 

Demure dancing came to an end when the Playboys began playing their 
infectious, good- time swing there in 1934, Thousands came, not only to 
hear the band, but to dance, to fall in love, to drink bootleg whiskey, and 
to blow off steam. Prohibition wasn’t repealed in Oklahoma until 1957, 
and it was well known that the phone booth at Cain’s was lined with the 
numbers of bootleggers willing to meet a patron out m the alley. Wills, 
however, tolerated no disturbances inside the dance hall. When fists flew, 

Wills would tap the microphone with his bow and play a church hymn. 

After Wills went to California, his brother Johnnie Lee kept up the daily 
broadcasts and the dances at the ballroom through the tail end of the 1 940s and 1950s. Bob Wills came back to Tulsa to lead 
the band again in 1957, but his stay was short-lived. Television, suburbia, and changing musical tastes wound down the Wills 
brothers' era at Cain's by the early 1960s. 

A widow who had met her husband at a Bob Wills dance bought the hall from Mayo and tried to recreate the magic, but 
failed. 1 n 1 976, Shaeffer, then twenty-eight, bought the building to use it as a headquarters and venue for mid size acts. Shaeffer 
booked the Pretenders, the Sex Pistols, and the Police, but beneath his hip exterior was a kid who was so dazzled by a chance 
sighting of Leon McAuliffe in Tulsa in the 1960s that he took up steel guitar lessons the next week. Generally speaking, the 
rock bands were very much in awe of the Wills's legacy, Shaef fer said. "They could fed the ghosts.” 

But after “arena rock" began to dominate the business, Shaefter booked fewer and fewer acts at the dance hall. A year and 
a half ago, Shaeffer took a good look at his relationship with Cain's. “I was forty-six years old, and l thought maybe it was time 
tor me to sell and go on," 

So Shaeffer put the old ballroom up for sale. An evening came when all of the would-be buyers gathered to look over the 
property, and the real estate agent handling the sale asked Shaeffer to address the group and tell them the history of Cain’s. 
Shaeffer launched into the tale of how a Texas fiddler had turned a one-time dancing academy into a legend. “Pretty soon, my 
eyes were watering, and the eyes of the prospective buyers were watering," Shaeffer remembers. “And I realized, There's no 
way l can sell this place,' " — BP 



Cain's was the home of Bob Wills first, but it was his 
brother's band, Johnnie Lee Wilts and All His Boys, 
that racked up the mast performances at the Tulsa 
landmark. 
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of Southern musical influence imaginable: blues, jazz, Dixieland, traditional folk, 
fiddle, and ragtime* Western swing has cycled in and out of fashion five or six times 
in his lifetime, reckons Billy Parker, the extremely affable disc jockey at Tulsa’s KVOO* 
“This is the strongest it’s been since the 1940s/' 

The crowd who gathered at Heritage Place, however, weren't so much interested 
in the future of western swing as in reveling in its past. Musicians ribbed one an- 
other between every song, fanning fifty-year old rivalries and grinning over their gray 
hair and spreading girth. “The spirit/' hollered out one Playboy, “is younger than 
the flesh!" Bob Wills taught the members of his band that being friendly with the 
crowd is part of the job, and his former employees still follow his instructions: after 
each set, fans swarmed the Playboys, pulling out yellowed newspaper clippings and 
faded handbills for them to autograph. 

There are among Bob Wills’s fans those who arc a touch*.. obsessive, not unlike 
those of the other King, to whom Wills is frequently compared* “Bob Wills was like 
Elvis,” says Jimmie Widener, nearly seventy, who played with Wills out in California 
in the 1940s and now lives on a farm near Seminole. Back in the old days, “i couldn't 
be standing here talking to you like this.' 1 The more focused fans, those who swap 
videotapes of Playboy performances and memorize arcane trivia about recording 
session personnel, are a lot like Deadheads, the hand of fans who follow the Grateful 
Dead around the country, points out Larry Wood, who is married to one of Bob 
Wills’s granddaughters and who traveled to Oklahoma City with his wife and one of 
Wills’s fiddles resting on black velvet in a glass case. “The devotees are equally emo- 
tional about western swing as the kids — well, middle-aged kids now — are about the 
Beatles/' says Logsdon. 

Sometimes they're the middle-aged kids themselves: John W ooley, a Tulsa music 
columnist and co-host of a country swing program on KVOO, was introduced to 
the music of Bob Wills by an unde in Chelsea in the 1960s. “Eldon is like Elvis to 
us,” he says. Twenty-year-olds call in to his program, raving about the fresh sound. 

Larry Wood got a taste of how widely Wills's reputation has spread when he took 
his wife out for an anniversary dinner in a fancy Italian restaurant, complete with a 
strolling violinist, in Texas. When asked for a request, Wood, mainly to entertain 
his wife, Amy, named the Wills’s classic “Red Wing/' 

And darned. Wood says, if the Yankee violinist didn’t start playing it. 


B y mid-September, the temperature has cooled considerably for the reunion 
of nine former Playboys, including Eldon Shamblinand Bob’s little brother Luke, 


Piiwlntshi collector Phillip Fortune . 





WESTERN 

W hen he plunked down seventy- nine 

cents each for his first two records — Gene 
Autry's “You’re Not My Darling Anymore" 
and “What’s the Matter With Camille?" by 
Bob Wills, Phillip Fortune at age eight was 
already defining the nature of the vast music 
collection he would eventually amass: country 
and western with an emphasis on western 
swing* 

Forty-eight years, eighty thousand records, 
and innumerable miles of tape later. Fortune, 
a retired letter carrier who lives in Pawhuska, 
has assembled what he believes is the largest 
collection of country western and swing music 
in the world* He has nearly every record Bob 
Wills ever made (only five have eluded him), 
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in Pawhuska. The small town, in cattle country, is in many ways the ideal spot for 
a Bob Wills reunion; Whiting Hall, a wooden -floored, second -story dance hall, was 
a regular stop on the Playboys circuit in the 1 930s, and photographs show Wills there 
in the 1940s, selling war bonds. Wills married a Pawhuska teenager — and got the 
last of his four divorces in the Osage County Cou rthouse. But even more to the point 
is Pawhuska *s atmosphere, which is small town, circa 1950. Teen-agers 
here still join the Round-Up Club, buy gas over at the filling station, g 
and at the Bluestem Cafe, when diners at different tables both order 
the last piece of chocolate cake, the waitress splits it down the middle 
and gives each half. The Texas Playboys fit right in. 

The cordiality of the Playboys fans, which is extravagant, is at home 
here, too. A small enclave of RVs are parked at the Osage County 
Fairgrounds, many of them owned by semi-professional musicians 
who come not only to hear the Playboys, but for the impromptu jam 
sessions. A potluck dinner on Thursday night is open to all, and on 
Friday and Saturday, a rotating seven or so musicians play western 
swing from mid-morning until 1 1 at night. The pick-up bands fea- 
ture vocalists, a steel guitar, fiddles, drums, basses, and guitars, both 
acoustic and electrified, (Anyone is welcome to play, though har- 
monicas and accordions are only just tolerated.) Wives and girl- 
friends sit in webbed lawn chairs under the trees, crocheting and 
talking, while their husbands regularly call out over the mike from 
the bandstand, thanking them for fixing lunch and bringing them 
cold drinks. 

Loyd Curtis, in red coveralls, sets up a card table near the entry 
of his RV> which holds a bowl of mints and a guest book. The covered band- 
stand the musicians play under is courtesy of Curtis as well. He saw a similar one at 
the annual Bob Wills reunion in Turkey, Texas, and thought to himself, “1 can beat 
the heck out of that ” Curtis did, tinkering in his shop in Waynoka until he had fash- 
ioned a canopy out of iron poles, covered with a tarp for shade, wired for lights and 
instruments, and stretched over indoor/outdoor carpeting to keep the damp out. 

Amid all the comraderie is a little sniping. The RV hookups at the fairgrounds 
cost a little more than the (unadvertised) ones in town and some favorite Playboys 
aren’t part of the band, so some folks skip the concerts and just stay out at the fair- 
grounds to jam. Gene Milleson, who organizes a country music showcase called the 
Osage Opry and runs an accounting business, took the Playboy reunion over from 


Bob Wills hud a brief stint in the movies, starring 
with Tex Ritter , right, in the 1940 film Take Me 
Back to Oklahoma. (That's Eldon Shamblin in 
the background.) 
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including a recording of the instrumental 
version of “San Antonio Rose” released in 
Ireland in the late 1930s, the only foreign 
Wills recording Fortune has ever tome 
across. 

As a kid growing up in Pawhuska, 
Fortune listened to the radio, picking up 
the Cain’s Ballroom shows, the Grand Ole 
Opry, and broadcasts from California, 
where he heard Jack Guthrie sing “Okla- 
homa Hills,” a tunc Guthrie wrote with his 
cousin Woody. That song turned him into 
a collector. Fortune says, and he bought 
Jack Guthrie’s entire discography, then 
those of Hank Williams, Jim Reeves, Jerry 
Lee Lewis, and dozens more artists. 


The owner of B ill’s T- Records in Tulsa 
had a standing order to hold a copy of any 
record released by Bob or fohnnie Lee Wills 
for Fortune, and every so often, Fortune 
would ride the bus to Tulsa from Pawhuska 
and carry the records home on his lap. 

As his record collection grew, so did the 
demand for space to store them. Records 
are piled from floor to ceiling — so many 
that Fortune had to add braces underneath 
the floor to support their weight. When 
Fortune added a room to his house, it look 
two days for him to move part of his 
collection in. He broke only one record, but 
it was a real keeper: “The Queen of San 
Joaquin” by Johnnie Lee Wills, “It took me 


five years to find it again.” 

Fortune, who was inducted in the Western 
Swing Flail of Fame in California in 1992, 
hosted a radio show in Pawhuska called “The 
Legends of Western Swing” before the station 
burned down. He also was a guest on Ralph 
Emory’s talk show on the Nashville Network, 
appearing, to his delight, on the same night as 
Woody Guthrie's son Aria, 

Fortune has no plans for the future of his 
collection, which is still growing — he has the 
complete works of Relxi McEntire and Nanci 
Griffith, for example. Fortune estimates it 
would take two hundred years to listen to the 
collection in its entirety, but he does what he 
ca n. “ I j ust cn joy 1 isten ing. ” — BP 
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the Chamber of Commerce a few years ago. Gruff and laid-back, he seems like a 
man who pays little mind to criticism from any quarter, bach summer, Milleson 
goes to the bank to take out a $2,500 loan, putting his house up as collateral; that 
money, along with a $2,500 grant from the state arts council, pays the salaries of the 
Playboys. The rest, they scrape together. 

Milleson and a handful of volunteers put on the entire festival themselves, print- 
ing flyers, picking up musicians at the airport, hauling sound equipment, making 
coffee at a Playboys reunion information center at Milleson s tax office, and as the 
festival draws near, sleeping just a few hours a night. When it was all over last year 
and the loan paid off, there were a couple of hundred dollars profit — enough to be- 
gin work on the 1995 reunion. Betty Wade and her husband, Turk, belong to that 
small group of volunteers; Betty's connection to Bob Wills goes back to the days when 
she was a schoolgirl in Pawhuska. The Playboys' noon show on KVOO would come 
on while she was home from school for lunch, (“we knew better than to talk! 5 '), but 
she had to start walking back to school before it was over. “1 never missed a note." 
Wade says. “Every house would be playing it," the music floating out through screen 
doors and open windows as she passed by. 

The same was true in Tulsa. “It was unbelievable how potent it was," says Shamblin. 
“You could walk down the street and not miss a note of the broadcast because it was 
playing everywhere. Man, it was heaven." 

B ob Wills came to Tulsa by way of Texas, where he was bom in 1905. H is fa- 
ther, John Wills, was a sharecropper and fiddler who supplemented the family’s 
i nco me w 1 1 h m u s ic . Th e el dest o f t en , W ills pic ked co t to n d u ri n g the day aiid pi ayed 
the fiddle with the family band at night. From his father and grandfather, he learned 
frontier fiddle tunes that moved people to dance; from the black field hands he worked 
alongside in the East Texas, he learned bluesy rhythm, Dixieland jazz, and a jiving 
vocal style. By the early 1 930s, Wills had put together The Light Crust Doughboys, 
a band whose Fort Worth radio broadcasts were sponsored by the Burris Mill and 
Elevator Company, manufacturers of Light Crust Flour. Wills and other band mem- 
bers not only played daily broadcasts, they put in a full day's work at the Hour com- 
pany (Wills drove a truck). Fan mail poured in for the Doughboys, and within a 
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The Texas Playboys didn't 
don their trademark 
westernwear until 1939 , 
when Bob Wills was asked 
to sponsor a rodeo. Left, 
the band at the Blue 
Moon Pavilion in Tulsa 
that same year , 



year, W, Lee O’Daniel, the president of the flour company and a future Texas 
governor, was broadcasting the noon show over the Southwest Quality Network, 
of wh ich KOM A i n Oklah o m a Ci ty was a mem ber stat ion . B ut O "D a n iel and Wil Is 
had a stormy working relationship; Wills, whose difficulties with drinking were 
legendary, was fired a number of times and left the flour company tor good in 
1933. He formed a new dance band* the Texas Playboys, and with his manager, 
a Texas oilman named CXW. Mayo* went north to Oklahoma. 


Wills and the Texas Playboys had played five broadcasts on WKY in 
Oklahoma City, when O’Daniel, Wilis's former boss, called the station 
and promised to buy air time if they would fire Wills, The band then 
moved to Tulsa, where the program manager at KVOO, a 25*0GQ-watt 
station* gave them a trial broadcast at midnight, February 9* 1 934. They 
were so well received they got a daily daytime slot. When O'Daniel came 
calling at KVOO, as Wills warned them he would, management stuck 
by the Playboys, earning the band's lifelong loyalty. 

Tulsa and the surrounding boom towns like Oilton, Seminole, Slick, 

Bristow, Chandler* and Glenpool went a little crazy over the Texas Play- 
boys: “1 used to say Oklahoma had more dance halls than any other 
state,” says Logsdon, “You couldn't drive twenty- five miles without 
running into a dance hall.” (And since dancing was “not an accepted 
Bible Belt activity, Oklahomans danced all Saturday night and prayed 
all Sunday morning ") Within a month, the band was booked to play 
at dances every night (except Sunday), a schedule that they made in 
an old Lincoln that had to be push-started by their fans at the end of 
every dance. The Playboys started in Tulsa with all nine members of 
the band sharing one basement apartment, but soon they were mak- 
ing more money than most of them dreamed they could. Wills 
bought air time himself and made a deal with a Wichita, Kansas, 
flour company to promote “Play Boy Flour." The band broadcast 
ever)' day from Cain's Dancing Academy in front of a live audience— sometimes 
as many as a thousand people, who paid admission by bringing in Play Boy bread 
wrappers. 


The real McCoys ; Playboys Eldon Shamblin , Curley 
Lewis , Clarence Cagle, and Glen "Blub” Rhees , 


Feb r u ary 
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The Playboys bought a seven -passenger bus and traveled in a 
circle that radiated from Tulsa, playing dances at Whiting Hall 
in Pawhuska, at the Old Plantation Hotel in Medicine Park, in 
Newkirk, Bartlesville, and Barnsdall, writing songs in the bus as 
they traveled. Eldon Shamblin remembers pulling into one 
venue, a dance hall out near Fairfax, “way out in the brush, with- 
out a soul around.” He worried no one would come to hear 
them, but by nightfall, “the place was overrun.” 

The band that had started out on KVOO was “the worst 
band you ever heard,” says Shamblin. Wills himself liked 
to say that he started his trademark hollers (“Aaah-haah”) 
in order to cover up the band’s mistakes. But Wills’s cha- 
risma filled in the musical gaps. “Bob Wills,” says a fan who 
went to see him at Cain’s in the 1940s, “just smelled like 
money.” “He had a super personality,” Shamblin says. 
“When he walked into a room, it ignited.” The music was 
called western swing because of the way it was presented, 
but it was more than swing: It was music that came from the heart, 
says Shamblin. “He encouraged us to play it like you feel it.” 

“There’s joy in the music,” says Wooley. “Bob Wills more than anyone else un- 
derstood the working class people. He understood why they drank and fought. 
He knew they saved pennies in a jar to come see him. He understood their nobil- 
ity, like John Steinbeck, and he played to that. His music was sad, wild, and happy.” 
Most of the songs in the Playboys’ repertoire were “hand-me-down tunes,” 
says Shamblin, adapted from old folk songs Wills learned from his father and 
grandfather, blues standards or Hispanic folk tunes. To a basic string band with 
twin fiddles and a steel guitar. Wills added percussion, then saxophones, trum- 
pets, trombones, and woodwinds, eventually hiring enough musicians to spin 
off second and third bands, which were led by his little brothers, Johnnie Lee 
and Luke Wills. 

By the late 1930s, the Playboys expanded their tour schedule to a five-state area in 
the Southwest: Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas. In 1942, still the 
era of the singing cowboy, Wills secured an eight-movie contract (he and five mem- 
bers of his band appeared in Take Me Back to Oklahoma with Tex Ritter). His char- 
ismatic presence and natural grace — Red Steagall once described Wills’s as “bend- 
ing his body like a musical note” — didn’t really come off on the screen, but the few 
dances that Wills played in California were a big success. The Texas Playboys were 
at the height of their popularity in 194 1 , and Wills, who Time called the “Backwoods 
Lombardo,” was making more than a quarter of a million dollars a year. 

World War II broke up the original band. In the aftermath of Pearl Harbor, 
some band members enlisted, and eventually most of the band, including Wills, 
joined the army. Wills went to California in 1943 after his discharge and never 
returned to Tulsa for more than a few months at a time. But the western swing 
tradition was well rooted here in Oklahoma. Former Playboy Leon McAuliffe’s 
western swing band played at the Cimarron Ballroom in Tulsa, Merle Lindsay 
and the Oklahoma Night Riders and Hank Thompson and the Brazos River Valley 
Boys played dances in Oklahoma City. And Johnnie Lee Wills, along with some 
of Wills’s best players — including Curley Lewis, Clarence Cagle, and Glen 
Rhees — stayed on at Cain’s in Tulsa, keeping up the KVOO broadcasts until 1958. 
Many people who think they grew up listening to Bob Wills were in fact listen- 
ing to Johnnie Lee Wills and All His Boys, says Logsdon. Though not as charis- 
matic a figure as his brother, Johnnie Lee’s band was sometimes better than the 
Playboys. When they went off the air in 1958, Johnnie Lee’s show was the long- 
est continuously broadcast radio program in the nation. 

Logsdon traveled with Johnnie Lee Wills and a thirteen-piece band to Wash- 
ington D.C. in 1982, when Oklahoma was the featured state at the nation’s folklife 


KVOO's western swing experts: John Wooley 
and Billy Parker hosts of “Wooley Wednesdays. ” 



Head honcho at Pawhuska's Bob 
Wills Reunion , Gene Milleson. 
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festival. Logsdon had to argue to have 
western swing included (“folk people 
don't like amplified music"), but by the 
band's tenth performance — their last — 
western swing had made a few more con- 
verts. “The dance floor was packed," says 
Logsdon, “and there were two thousand 
people clustered around the tent, yelling, 
‘Don't go! Don't go!' * 03 


Barbara Palmer is senior editor for Okla- 
homa Today. Dave Crenshaw is a Tulsa- 
based free-lance photographer . 



Larry Shaeffer is throwing the Bob Wills 
Birthday Party and Festival March 3 and 4 at 
Cains Ballroom in Tulsa, with a show and 
dance on Friday and Saturday night, and a 
noon broadcast on KVOO on Saturday . 

Shaeffer assembles eight to ten Playboys on stage, 
and another dozen or so usually turn out for the 
celebration. 

The Red Dirt Rangers, an Oklahoma City- 
based country band , will open for the Playboys 
at the dances. Tickets are $10 in advance or $12 
at the door. For advance tickets , call (918) 747- 
0001. Cains Ballroom is at 423 N. Main in 
Tulsa. (Street signs on the block in front of 
Cain's read “ Bob Wills/Main Street *) For more 
information, call (918) 584-2309. 

The Bob Wills Reunion Weekend in 
Pawhuska is always the second weekend in 
September, which falls this year on Septembers 
and 9 : Two dances are planned at a local 
auction barn r, with a Saturday afternoon concert 
at 1:30 p.m. at the Constantine Center in 
downtown Pawhuska and afterwards a lecture 
entitled, “Whafs Tliis Thing Called Swing?” On 
Thursday, September 7, a potluck dinner at the 
fairgrounds kicks the reunion off. C Bring an 
instrument if you have one , " advises Gene 
Milleson.) R V and camping sites are available 
at the Osage County Fairgrounds and at Joe's 
RV on Main Street, (918) 287-2356. For tickets 
and for information , caUMHleson's tax office at 
(918) 287-2459. 

An hour-long video, “Still Swingin'; The 
History of Bob Wills ami Western Swing 
Music,” combines historical photographs with 
footage shot at Cain '$ Ballroom of Ray Benson 
and Asleep at the Wheel and a number of 
former Playboys including Tulsans Eldon 
Shamblin and Glen “ Blub * Rhees. The video, 
produced by Tulsan Linda Lewis , is available 
from VCI Home Video , 6535 E Skclly Dr., 

Tulsa, OK, 74145. (800) 331-4077 , 
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Cheap Thrills 

Who says there’s no such 
thing as a free lunch? 


V acation weekends — relaxing, enriching , and memorable 
as they can be — are also noted for the damage they can 
do to a bank account , The cost of admissions , meals , motels, 
gas , turnpike tolls , and parking adds up fast. Here's good 
news. From festivals to concerts , from powwows to museum 
workshops , there's something. gratis going on every weekend 
from now until Labor Day, There are, of course, ways to spend 
n i o n ey a t m os t of th es e e ve n ts: for food, (al th ough the re a re 


a surprising number of free meals on this list), for art , for t-shirts * On occasion , a hat is passed. All of them , however , 
will help travelers save money — the better to spend on meals , motels, souvenirs ... 


FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 17-18 B1 uegrass Wi n ter J am, N orth west 1 nn, 
Woodward, (405) 256-1892. The Northwest Oklahoma Bluegrass 
and Old-Time Music Association sells tickets to its big bluegrass 
festival held the last weekend in July at Boiling Springs State 
Park, but the winter jam in February is a freebie. It is a mini- 
version of the summer test, with local and regional bands, 
workshops for both children and adults, a fiddle contest, and 
knots of jamming musicians gathered, not under trees, but by the 
indoor swimming pool. 


F E B R U A R Y 2 5 W orl d Cha m p ion ship Hog Cal 1 lug Con test , Do wn- 
town Weatherford, (405) 772-330 1* It is something of a mystery, ad- 
mits contest organizer Phillip Reid, as to what will catch a hog s ear. 
(“Loud works.”) Listen and learn for yourself when Weatherford hosts 
its eighth annual hog calling championship of the world. Big tents 
protect callers and spectators from the weather and shelter activities 
such as “Catch -the-Gr eased Pig’ 1 and the Little Miss Pigtails contest, 
pork barbecue stands, and crafts. 

MARCH 

MARCH 5 Muzzle Loading Workshop, J*M. Davis Gun Museum, 
Claremore, (918) 341-5707* The development of muzzle- loading fire- 
arms stretched from the Musketeers in the sixteenth century dear 
through the Civil War. Hobbyists can gain pointers about gun-build- 
ing from experts; neophytes can pick up bits of gun history and then 
find examples in the museum's 20, 000- piece collection. There are non- 


martial exhibits, too: collectible statuary, two thousand beer steins, 
saddles, and other Western memorabilia* (Entrance to the museum is 
always free.) 


MARCH 11-ARRIL 16 Centennial Celebration of Eakin’s Portrait 
of Frank Hamilton Cushing, Gikrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2700, Frank Hamilton Cushing, who did field work in Zuni pueblos 
a century ago, was a pioneer among anthropologists; he was the first 
to take up residency in a community in order to gain in-depth knowl- 
edge of the culture. His portrait, painted by Thomas Eakin in 1895, 
shows Cushing dressed in Zuni clothing and jewelry and surrounded 
by artifacts. The portrait, which is in the museum's permanent collec- 
tion, is the centerpiece of an exhibit of Zuni jewelry and artifacts, pho- 
tographs by Edward S* Curtis, and letters and other documents* 


MARCH 18 Sp iro Mounds Family Kite FHte Day, Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Park, Spiro, (918) 962-2062. Sandwiched between St, 
Patrick's Day and the first day of spring, this annual kite festival draws 
kiting experts from three states. Be sure and save time to tour the 
park's museum; between 600 and 1 450 A.D. the ancestors of the Caddo 
and the Wichita tribes controlled most of what is now the United States 
from this area. Archaeologist Dennis Peterson will be around to an- 
swer questions* 


MARCH 25 Public Bake Day, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-225 5. Bake a 
ration or two when a big stone Civil War- era oven is fired up at Fort 
Gibson. Baki ng pans sit right on the oak-heated oven floor, and supe- 



Medkine Park 


Woohroc 



Eakin s Cushing 


rior loaves emerge, says historian Richard Ryan. Traditionally each 
regular soldier received a loaf a day; you can bring your own dough 
(no adjustments to your favorite recipe are necessary) or buy dough 
on site. Things start cooking at 9 a.m* 


MARCH 29- APRIL 2 Fur Trade Era Rendezvous, Fort Washita, 
(405) 924-6502* In the eighteenth century, the trappers came down 
from the mountains and out of the woods each spring, and, along 
with Plains Indians, met with European merchants and other trad- 
ers to barter pelts for tents, beads, tools, clothing, and other com- 
modities, Following long, lonely winters as they did, the markets 
tended to turn into parties. That atmosphere will be recreated at the 
rendezvous, where reenactors from all camps will be represented and 
trade goods will be for sale. (The event is free, but there is a $2 per 
car parking feed 

APRIL 

APR 1 L 8 M ed idne Pa rk Wa Ik, Medici ne Pa rk s ( 405 ) 353- 3 50 1. Two 
ten- kilo meter walks take visitors from the 1930s- era resort town into 
the surrounding Wichita Mounta ins-one onto “Big Rock Estate” 
and the other past the site where the original Easter Pageant was held, 
(It outgrew the location in the 1930sJ There is no charge for the 
walk; walkers who would like a “Volksmarcb” credit pay $2, 

APRIL 15 Art Under the Oaks Market, Five Civilized Tribes Mu- 
seum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701. The companion to a competitive 
exhibit of fine crafts — baskets, potter)', jewelry, beodwork, and a cat- 
egory called cabin crafts — this market will offer many of the same 
wares crafted by members of the Five Tribes. Ninety booths, includ- 
ing traditional food purveyors and storytellers, will sit under the trees 
around the sandstone museum, once the Agency for the Five Tribes 
in Indian Territory* There is no fee to enter the market. Admission to 
the museum is just $2 for adults and $ I tor students. Just down the 
hill, in Honor Heights Park, the azalea festival will be in full bloom. 


APRIL 22 Run for the Arts, Downtown Stillwater, (405) 747-8084. 
This year, the StilKvater festival falls on the anniversary of the event that 
it was named for: the 1889 Land Run. The concentration of artists at 
Oklahoma State University — coupled with the fact that the festival 
draws artists from five states — makes this a much better than average 
small- town festival. OSU hosts a jazz band contest all day on the 
courthouse square. 


APRIL 25-30 Festival of the Arts, Myriad Gardens, Oklahoma 
City, (405) 236-1426. The Oklahoma City Arts Festival is a peren- 
nial on the list of the top ten arts Festivals in the country, and it is 
held on arguably the prettiest site: the Myriad Gardens, a seventeen- 
acre sprawl of manicured lawn, goldfish -filled ponds, and native 
plants. T wo tips: call the arts council ahead of time for a schedule so 
you can plan your browsing through artist's booths around the al- 
most round -the- dock musical entertainment— and be prepared to 
stand in a long line for the Strawberries Newport. 

MAY 

MAY 6 Wildwomcn Wildflower and Herb Festival, Eufaula, (800) 
850-0057. The lawn of Wildwomeu’s Wildflowers, established in 
front of a blue 1914 cottage on Eufaula s Main Street, should be a 
riot of color in May for the annual wildflower and herb festival (the 
lawn holds a meandering stream, wildflower plantings, climbing 
roses and gourds, and a fish pond). Entertainment, booths selling 
potted herbs, wildflower seeds, and green crafts are planned, along 
with workshops on wildflower landscaping, sowing a wildflower 
meadow, and gardening for children (taught by a young gardener), 
and a field trip to a local meadow. 


MAY 13 Art in the Park, McClain Rogers Park, Clinton, (800) 759- 
1 397. This will be the twenty-seventh year for this spring arts fes- 
tival. Joining about one hundred fine arts and crafts booths and a 
dozen food booths will be a full day's lineup of entertainment 
(country western performers to ballet dancers) on the stage of the 
sandstone W1 J A -built amphitheater. Clinton residents are so fond 
of their festival, an indoor site (yet to be announced) is on standby 
in case of rain* 


MAY 20 Choctaw Nation Trail of Tears Commemorative Walk, 
Horatio, Arkansas, to Eagletuwn, (405) 924-8280. The Choctaw who 
settled in what was to become McCurtain County once walked along 
the same route that walkers will use during the bittersweet remem- 
brance of the removal of the Choctaw Nation to Indian Territory. 
Bittersweet because of the beauty of the tree-lined roads and hospi- 
tality of the Choctaw Nation (they provide morning coffee and do- 
nuts, lunch, snacks, sag wagons, and standby emergency medical ve- 
hicles for all who attempt the walk) contrasted against the brutal 
treatment the original walkers received* About 750 start in Horatio, 
just across the state line. 
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MAY 28 Pacific Islander's Kanikapili, 
Lawton, (405) 357-6322, Kanikapili is the 
Hawaiian phrase for “Let's sing together," 
and that is the intention of I,awton resident 
and Hawaiian native Ranee Pinao, who or- 
ganizes a fuU day of Pacific Island music and 
food. The entertainment — from Tahitian 
dancers, Samoan fire knife dancers, and Ha- 
waiian bands — is free, Pinao charges $5 tor 
adults and S3 tor children to partake of the 
traditional roasted pig. (Bring lawn chairs 
and a beach umbrella, Pinao advises.) 

JUNE 

JUISIE 3 Route 66 Blowout, Sapulpa, (918) 
224-5709. H u ndreds of vintage cars will roll 
down Route 66 during the statewide Route 
66 Cruise — a good place to watch for fins is 
in Sapulpa, where half a dozen historic build- 
ings have recently been restored. For the 
Blowout, music, food, a car show, and other 
entertainment is planned, and there will be 
a place set aside for road reminiscing* For a 
classic Route 66 day, have your morning cof- 
fee at Norma's Diamond Cafe and stick 
around until after dark for a movie at the Tee 
Pee Drive-In. 


JUNE 9-10 Native Arts Festival, Hominy, 
( 405 ) 885-47 1 7. The more than two dozen 
Native American murals painted by home- 
town artist Cha Tullis are the backdrop for 
a festival of Southwestern and Native 
American art featuring fine art, beadwork, 
jewelry, and kachina dolls (sold by a 
Hominy native who brings them in from 
A ri zo na ) , Horn! n y's b ri c k st reets w i 11 be 
blocked off for a street dance Friday night, 
and Friday and Saturday, the immacu- 
lately restored Drummond Home isopen 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Free admission.) (918) 
885-2374. 


J U N E 1 7 J uneteen th, Go vernmen t Springs 
Park, Enid, (405) 233-5477. J uneteen th cel- 
ebrates the anniversary of the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation ( Abe Lincoln 
actually signed it on January l, 1863, but 
word traveled slowly during the Civil War). 
In Enid, a charitable African-American club 
named the Super Bowl Brothers observes 
the holiday with a free barbecue in Gov- 
ernment Springs Park. It is an open Invi- 
tation, says Cecil Spencer, and the club 
has never run out of food, though 1,500 
to 2,000 people show up (many from out 
of state). A disc jockey will play music all 
afternoon, beginning with an hour of gos- 
pel tunes. 
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Arapaho powwow 


Hominy 


JUNE 22-25 Jazz in June, Norman, (405) 325-3388. Norman’s four- 
day jazz festival is heavy on performers with recording contracts, like David 
Sanchez and Dotsero, and heavyweight regional musicians, like Tulsa’s 
Flash Ferry and the Dallas Jazz Orchestra. Thursday and Friday perfor- 
mances are at the Brookhaven Shopping Center parking lot, and then the 
fest moves to Andrews Park on Sunday. A Saturday night concert is held 
in the Sooner Theatre on Main. 

JULY 

JULY 1-4 Quapaw Intertribal Powwow, Beaver Springs Park, Quapaw, 
(918) 542-1853. Quapaw tribal leaders claim their powwow as the proto- 
type for the modem intertribal powwow, since so many tribes were removed 
to northeastern Oklahoma in the nineteenth century. (The final count was 
thirteen tribes, although only eight settled for good. ) There are half a dozen 


different dances performed (with prizes awarded), and a veterans’ dance 
pays tribute to Native American service in the armed forces. Free camping 
by reservation. No fireworks allowed. 


JULY 4-9 SummerWind Arts Festival, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, (405) 325-2771. Shakespearean theater to South American 
drumming to choral groups hundreds of voices strong fill this mid- 
summer tribute to the arts. Local, regional, and national artists per- 
form and exhibit their work at various venues on campus. The fi- 
nale on Sunday night is always a showstopper. 


JULY 15 Stratford Peach Festival, Stratford, (405) 759-3248. Competi- 
tion for the trophy for the best peaches is fierce in Stratford, where the 
sandy soil north of town supports nearly a dozen peach orchards. (Look 


NOW HERE'S A 
BLANKET THAT'S 
SURE TO WARM 
YOUR WINTER DAYS: 
PONCA CITY ARTIST 
LARRY STEPHENSON 
CREATED THIS 
BRILLIANT INDIAN 
BLANKET DESIGN 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 
READERS. 
QUANTITIES ARE 
LIMITED, 

SO ORDER NOW. 
TO PLACE AN 
ORDER: PLEASE USE 
THE ENCLOSED 
ORDER FORM OR 
CALL US WITH 
CREDIT CARD 
ORDERS AT 
1-800-777-1793. 




SEED PACKETS 

$1. PLANTING 
INSTRUCTIONS 
INCLUDED 6 FOR 
$5; 12 FOR $10 


TOTE BAG 

$13.50. 18" X 14” 

NATURAL 

CANVAS 


1 oz. 
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$10 
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SWEATSHIRT 

90/10-527.50 


f»KI AHOH \ 


T-SHIRT 

100% COTTON $16.50| 


SIZES: S, M, L, 
XL, XXL 
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for fruit stands along U.S. 1 77, north of the junction with S.H. 19.) Festival 
goers can bid on bushels of the rosiest peaches, eat free peach ice cream, 
browse through arts and crafts booths, and listen to music played on 
the pavilion at Stratford’s city park. 


JULY 19-22 Striper Festival, Kingston, (405) 564-4091. 
Thanks to the higher than normal salt content in Lake Texoma, 
striped ocean bass thrive here, drawing fishermen from hither 
and yon. Kingston (“The Striper Capital of the World”) cel- 
ebrates the stripers with a three-day festival with arts and crafts, 
food booths, an ugly man contest, a car show, a golf tourna- 
ment, a boat show, a domino tournament, and a fishing tour- 
nament with prizes for amateurs and pros. Last year’s first place 
fish weighed in at about eighteen pounds and snagged $485 for 
the fisherman who caught it. (Stripers weighing up to forty-two 
pounds have been caught in the lake.) 


JULY 22 International Brick and Rolling Pin Competition and 
Festival, Stroud, (918) 968-3321. When Stroud, Oklahoma, and 
Stroud, Gloucester, England, discovered that both towns had 
brick plants, a brick-throwing competition — with results com- 
pared over the telephone — was established. Now Stroud, 
Canada, and Stroud, Australia, have gotten into the act, and 
the Australians — who make rolling pins — added a rolling pin 
fling to the contest. An Englishman holds the distance record 
for the five-pound brick, but our Stroud holds the rolling pin 
record — 156 feet and 4 inches. Anyone living within a five- 
mile radius of Stroud is eligible to try out for the team on July 
4; there’s a parade, arts and crafts (including a painted brick 
art competition), and a street dance for non-contenders. 

AUGUST 

AUGUST 5 Woolaroc Family Day, Woolaroc Wildlife Refuge, 
southwest of Bartlesville, (918) 336-0307. The gates to 
Woolaroc, formerly the weekend home of oilman Frank 
Phillips, are thrown wide open today. For one day, no admis- 
sion is charged. In addition to the regular diversions — touring 
the Western art and artifact-filled museum, counting buffalo 
and emu, and gaping at the exotic animal trophies in the 
lodge — a full day of entertainment is planned: music, Native 
American dancing, pony rides, a reenactment of an 1 840s camp, 
children’s games and crafts, and lectures by local experts. 


AUGUST 9-12 Greenwood Jazz Festival, Greenwood Avenue, 
Tulsa, (918) 586-0706. The Greenwood Jazz Festival is on the 


corner of Archer and Greenwood, on the same block where Count 
Basie was discovered by Jimmy Rushing and where the sounds of 
Cab Calloway and Bessie Smith once drifted over from the 
Dreamland Theater. For four nights, the restored block fills with 
music again; four headliners arc recruited from around the coun- 
try' (the lineup in 1994 included Dave Brubeck, Arturo Sandoval, 
and Buckwheat Zydeco). Food booths sell Cajun food, barbecue, 
soul food, and more pedestrian fare. Those two things — music and 
food — are all that the festival offers, but they were enough last year 
to get the event listed as one of the top 1 00 events in North America, 
by a bus tour association. ( It is the only event in Oklahoma so desig- 
nated.) Plan to go a little early and visit the Oklahoma Jazz Hall of 
Fame, where Oklahoma’s role in the history' of jazz is documented. 


AUGUST 1 9 58th Annual Freedom Rodeo and Old Cowhand Re- 
union, Freedom, (405) 621-3276. In Freedom, the cowboy way is 
celebrated each August at the Old Cowhand Reunion, a big lunch 
and gabfest at the city park where volunteers feed about 1 ,000 folks 
roast beef, beans, slaw, and bread and honor one old cowhand who 
has “lived the life.” Dinner is at noon; at 3 p.m. locals stage the 
Great Freedom Bank Robbery and Shoot-out, an event that exer- 
cises quite a bit of historic license. The Freedom Rodeo is that 
weekend as well (August 17-19). Tickets are $5 for adults, $4 for 
children and senior citizens at the gate. Nightly dances will be held at 
the American Legion Building. 


AUGUST 24-26 Oklahoma County Fair, State Fairgrounds, Okla- 
homa City, (405) 278- 1 1 25. Perennially overshadowed by the fair that 
opens a month later, the Oklahoma County Fair is as bucolic as the 
state fair is glitzy. Now in its 81st year, the fair offers exhibits of live- 
stock, crafts, food, flowers, canning, clothing, and home furnishings 
and wholesome diversions such as an apple-peeling contest, pie bak- 
ing contest, needle threading contest, and a pet show. 

SEPTEMBER 

SEPTEMBER 2-4 Cheyenne-Arapaho Powwow, Colony, (405) 
262-0345. Missionary John Seger left the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
agency with a small group of Cheyenne and Arapaho to establish a 
colony in western Oklahoma. Their descendants now travel to tiny 
Colony from all over the world for an annual powwow held over 
Labor Day weekend. The powwow is the oldest and biggest in west- 
ern Oklahoma and remains traditional, with gourd dancing and 
giveaways. A Plains Indian art exhibition is also scheduled at the 
Gallery of the Plains Indian, a gallery established in what was once 
Colony’s post office. 


Arapaho powwow 


Woolaroc Museum 
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FEBRUARY 1 -APRIL 30 


A century-old log cabin at Beavers Bend Slate Park’s Forest Heritage Center. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

FEBRUARY 

1-26 Stephanie Janssen Collection of Con- 
temporary American & European Art: 
Fred Jones Jr, Museum, OLJ, Norman, 
(405)325-3272 

I -Mar. 12 Folk Art from Tulsa Collections, 
Phi lb rook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 

1-Mar. 12 Jacques Callot: The Father of 
French Printmaking, Philbrook Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

1-Apr* 16 Centennial Celebration of Bakin's 
Portrait of Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
Gilerease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2751 

I -Apr. 30 Crossed Timbers; Log Cabins of 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Norman, [405) 325-4712 

1 - Apr. 30 Made In the LLS. A., OGAM, Fair 

Park, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

2- 26 Art Exhibit by Black Artists, Greater 
Southwest Historical Museum, Lawton, 
(405) 226-3857 

2-26 Photography Exhibit, McMahon Me- 
morial Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 581- 
3470 

9-Mar, 5 Valise by Marcel Duchamp, 
OCAM, Fair Park, OKC, (405) 946-4477 


9-Mar. 27 Latin American Artists of Okla- 
homa, OCAM, ArtsPlaee, OKC, (405) 
946-4477 

17-Mar, 19 Pottery & Painting Exhibit: 
Birthe Elexner & Lynn Brooks Korn, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 329- 
4523 

19, Mar* 19 Tour for the Hearing Impaired, 
Gikrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2751 

MARCH 

I -24 Watcrcolor Oklahoma Exhibit, Chero- 

kee Strip Museum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 

1 - Oct. 22 Southern African Life & Art: The 
Agriculturists, Paturalists, Hunters, & 
Gatherers, Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, 
(918)747-5316 

2- 26 Wichita Wildlife Photography Exhibit, 
McMahon Memorial Auditorium, 
Lawton, (405)581-3470 

4- Apr. 16 Fiberworks *95, Kirkpatrick Cen- 
ter, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

5- Dec. 31 Waite Phillips: The Man and His 
Legacy Exhibition, Philbrook Museum, 
Tulsa, (918)749-7941 

I I Embellishments V: An Art to Wear & 
Performance Art Event, Tulsa Artist's 
Coalition, Tulsa, (918) 585-9921 

12-July 9 Alexandre Hogue Lithographs, 
Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 


Abraham Lincoln was born in one, 
and so was one of Oklahoma's most 
well-known statesmen, Senator Robert 
$. Kerr. They were the first home to the 
earliest residents of Indian Territory. 

Log cabins aren't generally associ- 
ated with Oklahoma architecture, says 
Roberta Pailes of the Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History in 
Norman, but they were as common in 
eastern Oklahoma as soddies and 
dugouts were in the west. Pailes 
organized the exhibit Crossed Timbers; 
Log Cabins of Oklahoma, a collection 
of historic photos and artifacts, to show 
the surprising range of log cabins in the 
state. 

Early residents came from all 
different ethnic groups, Pailes says, and 
built all kinds of different cabins. 
African-American and Native- 
American cabins were also built in 
clusters; while homesteaders' cabins, by 
definition, were sprinkled upon 160- 
acre tracts* Some, like the ones wealthy 
Choctaws built, were elaborate two- 
story structures with double fireplaces 
and wraparound porches. Others were 
built from the wood of last resort — 
soft, porous cottonwood. All shared a 
made-from-scratch quality— 18th- and 
19th-century log cabins were made 
without nails, with notched logs, and 
chinked with whatever was available: 
red day, old clothing, or most 
desirably, with lime. 

Oklahoma’s log cabin era stretched 
from the early days of the frontier to 
the 1890s, when sawmills made milled 
planks available to most. 

A number of cabins still stand (many 
survivors are built of sturdy oak), and 
some are open to visitors. Among 
th em : Seq u oy ah’s cab i n i n Sail i sa w , 
built in 1829, and the Cherokee's 
residence until 1842. (918) 775-2413. 
Har-Ber Village, a replica of a turn-of- 
the- century village near Grove, 
includes more than half a dozen cabins. 
(Free; it opens In March*) (918) 786- 
6446. In western Oklahoma, log cabins 
are on display both at Fort Supply, near 
Woodward, (405) 766-3767, and at 
Fort Sill, (405)351-5123* 

For more information about the 
Norman museum exhibit, call (405) 
325-4712. 
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Closest casino to Dallas-Ft. Worth Metroplex 
Sizzling action 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 



Exit 1 9A off 1-20 on the Shreveport riverfront 
Call 1-800-HARRAHS for guest information 


Know when to slop before you start.** Gambling problem? Call 1-800-GAMBLER. i>1995 Harrah's Casinos. A Promus Company. 


Harrahs 


GREAT TIME. EVERY TIME.” 
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CALENDAR 


24-Apr, 23 Photography Exhibit, Firehouse 
Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 


DRAMA 

FEBRUARY 

I - 1 9 The Lion in Winter, Jewel Box Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 521-1786 

9-19 The Trip to Bountiful, Town & Gown 
Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 372-9122 

16- 25 Annie Get Tour Gun , Goddard Center, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-6387 

1 7,18 Step on a Crack, OCU Children's The- 
atre, OKC, (405) 521-512 1 

17- 25 The Diary of Anne Frank , UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 425-5523 

17-26 Jake's Women , Williams Theatre, The- 
atre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 587-8402 

19-26 True West , Sooner Theater, Norman, 
(405) 360-6230 

21 A nasi the African Spider , Philbrook Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

21-25 Les Lia iso m Da t tgereuses , Wettzenhoffer 
Theatre, OU, Norman, (405) 325-4101 

24-26 Emma Lou & the Big Ragout, Old City 
Tall Theatre, Hobart, (405) 726-5656 

MARCH 


2-5 Equm, OCU Theatre, OKC, (405) 521- 
5121 


3-1 1 Charlotte's Web , Jenks West Campus, 
Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 587-8402 
3-1 1 Code of the West: On the Air , Gaslight 
Theatre, Enid, (405) 234-2307 
3-Mar. 25 Personals , StageCenter, OKC, 
(405) 232-6500 

4 Alice in Wonderland , Performing Art Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596-7105 


ASKETBALL 


OU 

FEBRUARY 

1 IOWA ST 
8 KANSAS ST 
18 MISSOURI 
20 KANSAS 
25 OSU 


osu 

FEBRUARY 

4 COLORADO 
8 KANSAS 
18 NEBRASKA 
22 KANSAS ST 
27 IOWA ST 


CAVALRY 

FEBRUARY 

3 SIOUX FALLS 

4 HARTFORD 
12 YAKIMA 
MARCH 

1 OMAHA 

3 HARRISBURG 

4 MEXICO 
6 TRI-CITY 

15 SHREVEPORT 

17 FT WAYNE 

18 RAPID CITY 
21 SIOUX FALLS 
25 MEXtCO 


8-Apr. 2 Sleuth, 
Jewel Box Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 521-1786 
14- Apr. 2 The Deeds 
of F i n n Ma cco o l, 
Oklahoma Children's 
Theatre, OGAM Fair 
park, OKC, (405) 
951-0000 

17-19 Dancing at 
Lughnasa , Perform- 
ing Art Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 746-5065 
17-25 Lost in Yonkers, 
Community Theatre, 
Lawton, (405) 355- 
1603 

23-26 OCTAFest '95, 
State Festival of Plays, 
Simmons Center, 
Duncan, (405) 843- 
0691 

24,25 To Be Young, 
Gifted , and Black, 
Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 232-2522 
25 Reduced Shake- 
speare Co*, Seretean 



Azaleas at Honor Heights Park , Muskogee. 

DINNER AND FLOWERS 

APRIL 8 

The combination of a good dinner followed by a constitutional has been taken to 
new heights by folks in the Sand Springs Parks Department: the bus trip they 
sponsor each spring stops first for an Amish feast in Mayes County and then travels 
down U*5. 69 to the 27th annual Azalea Festival in Honor Heights Park in 
Muskogee. 

Choteau s Amish cooks are renowned for their dinners, which include roast beef, 
fried chicken, mashed potatoes, hand-rolled noodles, cole slaw, homemade rolls and 
apple butter, and pie. Lunch is served at long tables at the Millers; afterwards there is 
time for a quick tour of the barns and livestock pens of the farm, which operate 
without the aid of internal combustion engines or electricity. Guests can purchase 
cakes, pies, and noodles-to-go before boarding the bus for Muskogee and the 
opening day of the Azalea Festival, the annual bloom of some 600 varieties of azaleas 
in Honor Heights Park. 

Hundreds of cars creep through the park during the month-long festival, but the 
best way to see the flowers is to get out and walk among them. Nearly 30,000 bushes 
have been planted and babied along over the years (some have grown as tall as eight 
feet), and some varieties of the 3,700 rosebushes in the rose garden may also be 
blooming* There's a mile-long hiking trail and a spectacular view from the top of 
Agency Hill Trip organizers allow a couple of hours in the park before loading up 
and heading back to Sand Springs. Cost for the 9-hour trip (from 10 a. m. to 7 p.m.), 
including dinner, is $25. (9)8) 245-2248* 


Center, Stillwater, (405) 744-7509 

30- Apr, 9 The Odd Couple, Town £k Gown 
Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 372-9122 

31 Lysistrata (Adult Subject Matter), 
Weitzenhoffer Theatre, OU, Norman, 
(405) 325-4101 

31 - Apr. 8 Anybody for Murder, Southwest 
Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

31 -Apr* 9 The Diary of Anne Frank, Com- 
munity Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 
258-0077 

3 1 - A p r* 9 T wef ve A ngry Men, W i 11 i a ms The- 
ater, Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 587-8402 

3 1 - Apr. 22 Park Your Car in Harvard Yard , 


Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 
232-6500 


MUSIC & DANCE 

FEBRUARY 

17 Vienna Choir Boys, Community Center, 
Bartlesville* (918) 336-9900 
17,18 Bluegrass Winter Jam, Northwest Inn, 
Woodward, (800) 364-5352 

19 Windsong Chamber Chorus, Middle School 
Auditorium, Clinton, (405) 323-4683 

20 Nicolai Lomov, Pianist, Cantrell Music 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B Breakfast 
BR Brunch 
L Lunch 
D Dinner 
S Inexpensive 

l under S6/person) 
$$ Moderate 

($6-$ 12/person) 


$$$ Expensive 

(over SI 2/person) 
AE American Express 
CB Carte Blanche 
DC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Visa 
DS Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, 
not editorial reviews by Oklahoma Today. To adver- 
tise your restaurant, call 800/777-1793. 


EASTERN 


Warren Duck Club 6ll0S.Yalc.9l8/495-l0U0. The 
Warren Duck Club hits been awarded Oklahoma's only 4 
Diamond restaurant rating by AAA. Located in the 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren Place at 6 1st and Yale, our 
restaurant senes blackened tenderloin, rotisserie duck, 
shrimp and scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 
buffet and a tempting array of desserts. M-Sa 1 1 a.m.-2 
p.m. 4-11 pm LI) S$$ AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 

CENTRAL 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Sleepy Hollow 1 101 NK 50th & Kelly, 405/424-1614. The 
legend in chicken & steaks. For five decades serving 
Oklahomans. Pure Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
country setting. Noted lor our pan-fried chicken, 
certified Angus beef, seafood, babv-back ribs and 
freshwater catfish. Family-style dining. Valet parking. 
Catering parties for all sizes. Home delivery. Su Brunch 
10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Lunch 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. M-F Dinner 5- 
10 p.m. M -Su. BR,L,D $S AE/DS/MC/V 


PONCA CITY 

Derricks 1 20 S. Third St., 405/763-5699. Located in the 
Rose Stone Inn. Derricks features elegant country dining, 
and updated pioneer and immigrant cooking for modern 
lifestyles. Specialties include made-fresh salads, country 
ham and brisket, freshwater seafood. Scandinavian 
pastries, Roman pasta, gourmet sandwiches and 
Oklahoma barbecue and steaks. The lunch buffet, 
renowned for its fast healthy cuisine, has become a 
popular downtown gathering spot for luncheons and 
working lunches. Catering and conference rooms 
available for groups of six to sixty. Elegant dining at a 
not-so-elegant price. Su-Sa 6 a.m.-2 p.m. with dinner by 
special reservation only. Casual dress. B,L S/SS AE/V/ 
MC/DS/DC/CB 


KREBS 

Pete's Place Restaurant of Krebs S.H. 270 E., 
918/423-2042. Established in 1925, Pete’s Place, the 
original Italian restaurant of Krebs, is most widely 
remembered for family-style cuisine served in 
unselfish portions, foe and Kathy welcome you to the 
third generation home of the Prichard family and 
invite all to sample Pete's specialty. Icelandic lamb 
fries. Private dining is available for parties of two to 
250. M-Sa 4 p.m.-? Su 12 p.m.-? SS/SSS AE,V,MC,DS 


TULSA 

Avalon Stcakhouse 6304 S. 57 West Ave., 
918/446-9917. Steaks have been our specialty since 
1965. Sizzling and succulent steaks are grilled before 
vour eyes. Our menu also includes seafood, lobster 
tails, pork and chicken. Our atmosphere is casual 
with a casual dress code. We are a niche in time, a 
Tulsa tradition at its best. W-F 1 1:30 a.m.-2:3() p.m. 
T-Th 5- 10:40 p.m. F-Sa 5 p.m.- 1 2:30 a.m. LD $$/$$$ 
AE/DC/DS/MC/V 

The Grille 616 W. 7th, 918/587-8000. AAA-rated 
4 Diamond restaurant at the IXwbletree Hotel 
Downtown. Unique and exquisite Southwestern 
cuisine featuring seared crab cakes, authentic caesar 
salad, delightful seafood, steak, and fowl entrees, and 
desserts in an intimate setting. M-F 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 
M-Sa 5:30- 10:30 p.m. LD $$$ AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 

Jamil’s 2833 E. 5 1st, 9 1 8/742-9097. Established in 
1945, we feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, large 
lobster tails and Lebanese hors d 'oeuvres. Dress is 
casual. Su-Sa 5 p.m.- 1 2: 1 5 a.m. D $$ AE/CB/LX7 
DS/MC/V 


STILLWATER 

The Hideaway 230 K noblock on Campus Comer, 
405/372-4777, 800/593-4777. An Oklahoma tradition 
since 1957. What started as Stillwater’s first pizza 
restaurant has now grown into a legend with three 
regional locations. The Hideaway offers dine-in. pick-up, 
and delivery services. Su-Th 1 1 a.m.- 10 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 
1 1 p.m. LD $ AE/IX VDS/MC/V 

WESTERN 


ALTUS 

Val’s It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 800 N. Main, 
405/482-4580. A “Back to the Future" experience, with 
decor consisting of marvelous antiques and twentieth- 
century memorabilia. Paralleling the eclectic decor, the 
menu offers a variety of selections including steak, 
barbecue, salmon, halibut and Mexican. Great appetizers! 
Featured on “Discover Oklahoma," it’s truly a down- 
home experience and a trip worth taking. M-Th 1 1 a.m.- 
10 p.m. F-Sa II a.m.- 11 p.m. LD $/$$ AE/CB/DODS/ 
MC/V 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country Cooking I 10 exit 7, 405/526-3239. Cal’s 
has had the same chefs since 1946. Third-generation 
Rogers family chefs now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time country cooking including 
homemade-from-scratch bread, cinnamon rolls, pies, 
cakes, real country breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 a.m.-9 p.m. B,LD 
$ No credit cards accepted. 


Hall, SNU, Bethany, (405) 491-6345 

23- 26 The Three Penny Opera , UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2980 

24,25 Bluegrass Festival, Fountainhead, 
Eufaula, (918) 689-9173 

25 Enid-Phillips Symphony in Concert, 
Briggs Auditorium, Enid, (405) 237- 
9646 

25 The Crucible , Tulsa Opera, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

26 Cole Porter: One of a Kind, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 

26 Music on Exhibit, University of 
Tulsa Winds Ensemble, Philbrook 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 748-5307 

28 Cole Porter: One of a Kind, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7105 

MARCH 

4 Barbershop Quartets, McMahon Au- 
ditorium, Lawton, (405) 353-0133 

4 Philharmonic Concert, Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 232-7575 

5 Symfunnics Performance, Civic Cen- 
ter, OKC, (405) 232-7575 

5 Tulsa Youth Symphony, All Souls Uni- 

tarian Church, Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 

6 Green Country Jazz Festival, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 

9 Music on Exhibit, Philbrook Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 

9 Tamburitzans Folk Dance, McMahon 

Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 355-5353 

10 An Evening With Ben Vereen, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918)458-2075 

10,1 1 David Bvrne, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405)232-7575 

1 1 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music 
Show, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

1 1 Philharmonic Pops Concert, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Luisa, (918) 
747-7473 

17 Philharmonic Great Composers 
Concert, Holland Hall, Tulsa, (918) 
747-7473 

18 Bulgarian Children’s Choir, Fine 
Arts Auditorium, Muskogee, (918) 
687-7571 

18 Prairie Dance Theatre & Friends, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 478- 
4132 

24 The Flying Fish Sailors, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa (918) 596-71 1 1 

24,25 Early Bird Blue Grass Music 
Show, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 

24- 26 Musixtrabaganza, Gaslight The- 
atre, Enid, (405) 237-5994 

25 Choral Sounds of America, Canter- 
bury Choral Society, OKC, (405) 
842-5387 

25 Philharmonic Masterworks Con- 
cert, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7473^ 

26 Trio Contraste Concert, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 
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RSE RACES 


FEBRUARY 

3-5 REMINGTON 
4,5 BLUE RIBBON 
10-12 REMINGTON 
11,12 BLUE RIBBON 
15-20 REMINGTON 
18-20 BLUE RIBBON 
24-26 REMINGTON 
24-26 BLUE RIBBON 
MARCH 

1-5 REMINGTON 
3-5 BLUE RIBBON 
8-12 REMINGTON 
10-12 BLUE RIBBON 
15-19 REMINGTON 
17-19 BLUE RIBBON 
22-26 REMINGTON 
24-26 BLUE RIBBON 
29-31 REMINGTON 
31 BLUE RIBBON 


28 The Newport 
Jazz Festival, 
Putnam City West 
Performing Arts 
Center, Putnam 
City, (405) 491- 
6345 

30 Jazz Festival, 
Cameron Univer- 
sity, Lawton, (405) 
581-2442 


INDIAN EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 

1-Mar. 1 Faces of the Nations Exhibit, Red 
Earth Indian Center, OKC, (405) 427- 
5228 

l-Apr.16 Indian Art Competition, Phil- 
brook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
747-5316 

4,5 Red Earth Native American Winter Expo, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

17-19 Indian Art Festival, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 838-3875 

MARCH 

27-Apr. 1 Symposium on the American In- 
dian, NSU Campus, Tahlequah* (918) 456- 
5511 

27-Apr. 2 OU Native American Heritage 
Week, OU Campus, Norman, (405) 325- 
3163 

30- Apr.3Q Ribbonwork Exhibit, McMahon 
Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 581-3470 

3 1 - Apr* 2 OU Powwow & Stomp Dance, Lloyd 
Noble Center, Norman, (405) 325-3163 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

MARCH 

10-12 Timed Event Championship of the 
World, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-3004 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

FEBRUARY 

17,18 WinterTales Storytelling Festival, 
StageC enter, OKC, (405) 236-1426 

MARCH 

3-5 Arts & Crafts Festival, Expo Center, 
Tulsa, (918)492-1210 

18 Spiro Mounds Family Kite Flite Day, 
Spiro Mounds Archaeological Park, Spiro, 
(918) 962-2062 

18 Wild Turkey Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Nowata, (918) 273-0048 

25 Creative Craft Spring Festival, Fair- 
grounds, Norman, (405) 360-4721 

3I-Apr. I Dogwood Days, Downtown, 
Idabel, (405) 286-3305 


CALENDAR 


TROPHY 

FISHING 

MARCH 17-19 

Rainbow trout are stocked regularly 
on the Lower Illinois River below the 
Ten killer dam, but a fisherman's best 
chance of catching a trophy is during 
the Green Country Trout Derby, held 
at MarVal Resort, a nearby fishing 
camp. “Most go straight from the river 
to the taxidermist,” says Lynn Cleek, 
daughter of fishing camp founders 
Marc (Mar) and Valerie (Val) 

Marcum. 

The trout that the state wildlife 
department stocks bi-weekly are eight 
inches long and weigh anywhere from 
a third to a half pound. For the three- 
day derby, the Marcums put in about 
seventy tagged four- to eight -pounders 
along a half mile of the Lower Illinois, 

Any legal fishing method is allowed 
during the derby—from Kve bait to 
pink marshmallows to lures to 
painstakingly tied flies. The trout will 
be in the river by noon on Friday; 
derby fishing is Friday from 3 p.m. to 8 
p.m., from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Saturday, 
and from 6 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. Sunday. 
Anyone who catches a trout can throw 
the gill number in the pot for drawings 
for items donated by area merchants. 
The $12 derby fee is good for all three 
days, and profits go to the Gore 
Volunteer Fire Department. (The 
Marcums" son-in-law and partner Gary 
Cleek is a member of the department, 
and Lynn Cleek, their daughter, is on 
the board,) 

There are tent and RV campsites and 
a dozen log cabins at the fishing camp. 
On Saturday, horseback riding will be 
available, and evening hay rides and 
campfires are planned, says Cleek. 

(918) 489-2295. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 


1-27 Three Valley Museum Quilt Show, 
Durant, (405)920-1907 
16-19 Strawberry Junction Arts & Crafts 
Show, Muskogee, (918) 683-4100 
18 German Feast and Auction, Corn Bible 
Academy, Com, (405) 343-2262 
18 Oyster Fry, Prather Brown Center, 
Frederick, (405) 335-2126 

18,19 Great American Train Show, Conven- 
tion Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7166 

18,19 President’s Day Trout Derby, Blue 
River, Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 

24 Oklahoma Lecture in the Humanities 
with Dr. Patrick Nelson Limerick, Natl 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 235- 
0280 

25 Chocolate Lovers Fantasy, Graham- 
Carroll House, Muskogee, (918) 683-0100 

25 World Championship Hog Calling Con- 
test, Weatherford, (405) 772-3301 
25,26 Book 8c Art Fair, Holland Hall, Tulsa, 
(918) 481-1111 

25,26 Friends of the Library Book Sale, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 231-8653 

MARCH 


2- 4,9-11 State High School Basketball 
Championship, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 948-6704 

3- 5 Watonga Trout Derby, Roman Nose 
State Park, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

4 Oklahoma Book Awards, Nat’l Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 521-2502 
4,1 1,18 Historical Sites Tour, Wichita 


Mountains Wildlife Refuge, north of 
Lawton, (405) 429-3222 
Language Festival, NSU, 


Tahlcauah, (918) 456-551 L 


HOCKEY 


ext. 3609 

1 1 Northeast Oklahoma An- 
cestor Fair, Claremore, 
(918) 342-0775 

15 Spring Blossom Viewing, 
Ouachita National Forest, 
Talihina, (918) 567-3434 

16- 19 Tulsa Auto Show, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 742- 
2626 

17- 19 Green Country Trout 
Derby, MarVal Trout 
Camp, Gore, (918) 489- 


BLAZERS 

FEBRUARY 

1 WICHITA 

2 FT WORTH 

7 SAN ANTONIO 

10 WICHITA 

11 DALLAS 
20 FT WORTH 
20 MEMPHIS 
MARCH 

5 SAN ANTONIO 
7 TULSA 
16 WICHITA 
19 TULSA 


2295 


OILERS 


18,19 Glasshouse Gardeners 
Show 8c Sale, Garden Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 357-2401 
19 The Amazing Kreskin, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7105 

24,25 Pete D’ Andrea Memo- 
rial Coon Hunt & Bench 


FEBRUARY 

2 WICHITA 
7 DALLAS 
10 SAN ANTONIO 
12 OKC 
14 MEMPHIS 
17 SAN ANTONIO 
19 SAN ANTONIO 
21 DALLAS 
26 FT WORTH 


Show, Ada, (405) 332-1356 
25 Kelly-MillerCircus, Agriplex, 
Hugo, (405) 326-7884 


MARCH 

1 MEMPHIS 

3 OKC 

4 WICHITA 
15 FT WORTH 
17 DALLAS 

IB SAN ANTONIO 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
Romantic hide-away, luxurious Victorian 
bed & breakfast, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
1-800-299-6347. 

GRAHAM -CARROLL HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 

Luxurious accommodations with jacuzzt 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorian home. Corporate rates available, 
Muskogee, Okla. (91 8) 683-0100. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Elegant tum-of-ihe-century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 

PURE OKLAHOMA HOSPITALITY 
The Bed 8c Breakfasts of Oklahoma, 
inspected & approved. Call 800-676-5522 
for information and statewide brochure. 
Oklahoma Bed & Breakfast Association, 


GIFTS 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAGS 
Outdoor Flag, 3 T x 5', 1 00% nylon, $37 + 5tL 
Miniature Desk Flag, 4" x 6 M , anco-dyed in 
brilliant colors, with black base, $2.95. Call 
I -800-777-1793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six Issues 
from 1993* $29.95 plus shipping and tax. 

To order call f 800)777- 1 793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Oklahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
cases made of reinforced cardboard with a 
handsome matte cover and Oklahoma 
Todays logo gold-stamped on the spine. 
Holds 12 issues. $! I including shipping and 
handling. Call I -H00 777- 1 793, ext, 74. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahoma's night 
sky. Oklahoma Ci ty Ast rono m y Cl ub . 
(405)424-5545, 


REAL ESTATE 

CONTIGUOUS LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown Oklahoma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commercial or 
residential use. Creative proposals welcome. 
Write: M.J. Magar, 1636 E. St. Louis Ave., 
Las Vegas, NV By ] 04. 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified* 

Phone: (405) 521-2496 / (800) 777-1793 
Fax:(405)521-3992 


25 l (14t h Bi rt li day Celeb rat i on, Y u kon , ( 405 ) 
350-7810 

25 Public Bake Day, Fort Gibson Military 
Park, Muskogee, (918) 478-2669 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

FEBRUARY 

18,19 Twelve Miles of Hell, Fort Sill, Lawton, 
(405) 355-1808 

25 St. Benedict’s Volkswalk, Shawnee, (405) 
598-2267 

MARCH 

1 8 Tulsa Walking Club, Courthouse, Paw- 
nee, (918)446-7924 

24 ,25, Apr. 1 Stars Over the Wi chit as Hike, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
Lawton, (405) 429-3222 
25 Pollard Theatre Volkswalk, Guthrie, 

(405)799-3756 


LIVING HISTORY 

FEBRUARY 

25 Trans-Mississippi Battalion Confederate 


Reenactment, Fort Washita, (405) 924-6502 
25,26 Bitter Creek Frontier Daze, Roman 
Nose State Park, northeast of Wa tonga, 
(405) 623-4354 

MARCH 

25 Public Bake Day, Military Park, Fort 
Gibson, (918)478-3355 
29-Apr. 2 Fur T rade Era Rendezvous, Fort 
Washita, Durant, (405) 924-6502 


Dates and ti tries can change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis , To be considered, please 
mail a concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event ) that includes date , time, 
place, address, and a contact telephone 
number. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to 
publication (he. }une-Jufy events are due 
March l ). Send to: Entertainment Calendar, 
Oklahoma Today, RO. Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City , OK 73152 or fax: (405) 521- 
3992. Questions? Call (405) 521-2496; we 
cannot , however, take listings over the 
telephone. 


MOLDED IN ONE PIECE //\ ALL FIBERGLASS 

SAN JUAIMLS 


MANUFACTURED IN TULSA SINCE 1969 



* San Juan Pools have been manufactured in Tulsa since 1969. We built our reputation 
the old fashioned way, we earned it, one pod at a time. 

* For twenty-five years, under the same name, and in the same location, we have 
been manufacturing and installing and servicing and troubleshooting and repairing 
Fiberglass Pools in and around Oklahoma. Nobody does it better. 

* No doubt about it, San Juan has figured out a better way to make the plunge? 

* If you're thinking about a poof this is the only way to go. Installation is so much 
faster and neater than the old fashioned way. 

* Our strong and resilient Fiberglass shell can flex and bend without damage, just 
like a Fiberglass diving board. They can even be frozen solid in the winter for ice 
skating! 

* And that smooth, glossy finish is really something! This means no more skinned 
knees or noses, no more algae problems, no more big chemical bills, no more paint 
problems, no more plaster problems, no more tile problems, and no more vinyl liner 
problems. San Juan Pools are famous for easy maintenance! 

* If you have ever considered a poof you ought to give us a call. We have a lot of 
very interesting information we can send to you, no charge, no obligation. 

GIVE US A Q-4 Q COO 04 CQ 1518 EAST FIFTH COURT 
CALL NOW! 9 IO"UOA"0 103 TULSA, OKLAHOMA 74120 


82 


Q k l a h o m a T o d a y 





STANDING ROCK 


A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 

offers over three miles of blue water lakefront and over seven miles of commanding mesatop 
and mountainside homesites, each with 205 to 786 ft. of frontage. These photographs overlook 
Division III, which presents spectacular settings for magnificent views of the mountain -forest, 
cliffs, bluffs and enormous expanse of Lake Eufaula's blue water. Our topographically-defined 
settings, each Homesite an ever-changing, three-dimensional painting, embrace the horizon and 
just-large-enough tracts of land to elicit awed responses. Your privacy is ensured with carefully 
thought through restrictions and private roads dedicated to the Property Owners Association. 



We Offer the Horizon s 


Eas Massey, Developer- A gent Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 


(918) 689-7600 




H OW TO SAY “SAVINGS 
IN SIGN LANGUAGE. 



Jf you’re in the market for a 
new home, you should know 
about the home 
energy program 
that really speaks 
to your budget. 

Ids the Gas Advantage 
program from Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, 

When you find the Gas 
Advantage sign, you’ll know 
the house has optimal 
insulation and energy-efficient 
features and equipment 
throughout which work 


together to give you the 
lowest possible energy bills. 
Natural gas, the fuel more 
Oklahomans request, is used 
for heating and 
water heating in all Gas 
Advantage Homes, Gas not 
only keeps you warm and cozy 
through the winter, it keeps 
your utility bills lower all year. 
Gas Advantage means there are 
outlets throughout the home 
for gas appliances, so you have 
the option to use economical 
natural gas for clothes drying, 


cooking, outdoor grilling and 
lighting your Fireplace. 

Later, if you choose to sell, 
the energy-saving features 
will help bring a higher resale 
price - and a higher profit. 

So be on the lookout for 
the Gas Advantage Sign. 

For comfort, efficiency and 
optimal savings, it’s the only 
sign you need to know. 

Oklahoma 
== Natural 
Gas 



PURE 


OKLAHOMA 
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